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Who Will Conduct? 
ILLIAM F. M’COMBS, Chairman of the Dem- 


ocratic National Committee, is out for the 
repeal of the Seaman law. He says “it never was : 
Democratic measure anyhow.” 
Has Mr. McCombs read his: own party plat- 
form? Has he read this clause: 





We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of 

laws for the greater security of life and property 

at sea; and we favor the repeal of all laws and 

the abrogation of so much of our treaties with 

other nations as provide for arrest and imprison- 

ment of seamen charged with desertion, or with 

the violation of their contract of service. 
Does Mr. McCombs know that a similar bill was 
vetoed by Mr. Taft on the ground of treaty diffieul- 
ties? Does he know that several committees in both 
houses heard every argument, and that the President 
also heard every argument before he signed it? 

Mr. McCombs did remarkable work before Mr. 
Wilson’s nomination. It was unfortunate for him 
that he broke down in the campaign. Since then, 
apparently embittered by disappointment, he has 
played with the worst politicians in the party and 
has steadily represented reactionary tendencies. 
What does he mean to do about his present powerful 
position? Does he think that today he fairly repre- 
sents the Democratic Party of progress,—the only 
aspect of the party that has any strength? If the 
public wishes to select a reactionary party it will be 
wise enough to choose the Republicans, well aware 
that they know that game a whole lot better than the 
Democrats do. 


Inertia 


F ALL the forces in politics inertia is the greatest. 

Unless the electorate is highly galvanized its 
decision will be negative. Hence stand-pat or cheap- 
ly partisan victories whenever ideas are not very 
strongly presented. It is a condition that every ex- 
perienced fighter takes for granted. By it he is not 
discouraged. He simply goes again about the task 
of inducing the millions to think and to eare. He 
knows well enough that progress is not a joy-ride, but 
a pilgrimage. 


A Man 


N THE compromising of Democrats, John Purroy 
Mitchel at least had no part. Although the pro- 
posed New York Constitution was a Republican 
measure, he voted for the greater part of it. Although 


= 








respectable Democrats came out for the feeble Tam- 
many rubber-stamp, Judge Swann, the mayor voted 
for the Republican incumbent, Perkins. He did what 
he could to save the fusion aldermen from the Tam- 
many sweep. His record for technical efficiency is 


extremely high. His moral record is inspiring. In 


any unswerving following of a just cause, regardless 
of enemies made, there are dark hours. Two years 
from now, when the voters have to express their 
opinion, even the voters will have brains enough to 
give to Mitchel the tribute that is his due. 


Using Others 


HY is Washington our greatest executive, with 

Lincoln second? The reasons are many, in- 
cluding in the first place the greatness of the occa- 
sions; but one quality without which neither could 
have met the emergency is impersonality, pure white 
light, the ability to see facts regardless of individual 
icelings. Washington used the ablest men in the 
country, of every party, Jefferson as successfully as 
Hamilton, and Hamilton recalcitrant as well as Ham- 
ilton in accord. Lincoln selected opposition leaders, 
and men who sneered at him, and read mostly those 
newspapers which were against him. Without knowl- 
edge of men an executive cannot reach the highest 
plane, and without impersonality of view, knowledge 
of men cannot be. 


The Wish as Father 


UR able, safe and sane friend, The New York 

Times, says of the Federal Trade Commission 
that Congress . . . established it “to inform 
business what it could do.” 

Of course, the statute carefully refrains from giving 
any such power. 

Of course, many Senators refused to vote for the 
bill until assured no such power would be usurped. 

Of course, the reports of committees show such 
power was kept out of the statute carefully. 

The Commission has many big jobs on its hands, 
as we pointed out last week, and it ought not to be 
afraid to tackle them. It cannot escape by handing 
out soap. We don’t know where the Times gets its 
information. We do know the wish and the thought 
in the human mind have a very intimate relation. 
Also we know that the Federal Trade Commission 
has a great future if it fearlessly undertakes what it 
was created to do, and no future at all if it seeks 
merely to jolly the business community and to avoid 
difficult problems, the solution of which was the 
purpose of its creation. 
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Hungary’s Share 


ANY of the countries at war will come out far 
worse off than they went in. Many of them, 

on the question of who wins, can echo the question 
we quoted some time ago, ““‘Who won the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake?” But is there any country that 
stands in a more absurd position than Hungary? If 
Germany wins, the domination of the Teuton elements 
in the dual monarchy will be greater than ever. If 
the Allies win Hungary gets a severe surgical opera- 
tion. Meantime she has lost hundreds of thousands 
of able bodied men, and she is an agricultural coun- 
try. So short is she of men that even before the war 
Russian peasants used to come over to help harvest 
the crops. And yet it was the combination in which 
Hungary is a partner that set the conflagration raging. 


Peace 


HY have the comments of Germany’s press 

become so frank on the sufferings of the people, 
from loss of men, from hunger, from the price of all 
necessities? They cannot speak without permission. 
It may be that the government is preparing them for 
peace terms that are not those of a victor; that are 
at the best those of a drawn battle. Germany hasn’t 
a chance if the people of France, Russia, and England 
keep their nerve, and apparently they will. It is a 
terrible way to win a war, grinding down the re- 
sources, destroying the most effective manhood of a 
great nation, but it is being done. France, helped by 
England and by Russian diversion, saved Paris. 
Then Russia saved her own armies. England swept 
the surface of the seas, then solved the submarine 
menace, and then undertook submarine business on 
her own account and closed the North Sea. For 
Germany to get from Constantinople to Egypt and 
India is a dream. She is beaten, if the allied peoples 
will it. Probably she cannot stand for a year the 


strain now being frankly revealed. It is even possible 
she may not stand it through the winter. But what 
a price! 

About half the fighting men of Germany are sup- 
posed to be dead or crippled. The Allies are losing 
about as many, but swapping even for them means 
victory. How many will be dead in a year? Of 
course it is worth it, ina sense. A military despotism 
must not rule Europe. But Germany has suffered so 
much that if peace were made today on the status quo 
ante the people of Germany would soon hand a blow 
on the solar plexus to the régime that made them pay 
such a price for nothing. 


War Play Technique 


FEW years ago it was the working-girl prob!em, 
and last year it was the “trick” play. On Trial 


A 


was written backwards; Undcr Cover had a surprising 


dénouement in the very last lines. Anything 
“stunty” was sure of a success. 
But the trick play has joined the problem of the 
_ working-girl in the land where all good plays go. And 
this year it’s the war play. We have Under Fire and 
Moloch and The Battle Cry of Peace. And we have 
more certain proof than that: our chorus ladies are 
| carrying bayonets. Gone are the fairy wands from 
| our Winter Gardens and the shepherds’ crooks from 
| 





our Follies. Gone is the spoon-’neath-the-moon motif 

from our operettas. It’s “The Red Cross Rag” or 
| “Let Us Tango Through the Trenches.” The war— 
having permeated politics, magazine fiction and lit- 
erature, and paved the way for still another interpre- 
tation of the Bible—was not to be kept out of the 
drama. It must be obvious, even to the most artistic 
producer, that a divorce problem or a single seduction 
has none of the dramatic opportunities that are pos- 
sible in a war play. Formerly, a whole act might be ° 
necessary to motivate a single throat-cutting. Today, 
let the stage mechanic rattle a sizable piece of tin, 
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and we will passively accept the wholesale slaughter 

of a score of innocent bystanders. It is interesting 
| to note how the dramatist handles his technique: do 
| his drums roll before, or after, the fortress has fallen? 
| does his shrapnel whistle or buzz? does he use a bugle, 
or a muffled drum, when the spy’s head falls upon his 
breast? 


Illustrating the Preceding 


OMETIMES the realism is intense. Take Under 
Fire, for example. Ethel Willoughby has become 
the companion of a young English lady whose father 
is Lord of the Admiralty. This intimate relationship 
naturally warrants the old gentleman in telling Ethel 
all the plans of his navy. A war with Germany seems 
imminent; so he tells her just how many dreadnoughts 
and coaling stations and torpedoes he has. Even so, 
the old gentleman’s hobby for retailing his naval 
secrets might have done no harm, if Ethel were not 
the wife of a German spy—Henry Streetman. No one 
—not even Ethel—suspects that Streetman is a spy. 
No one—except the audience. When he closes the 
double doors of the drawing-room, he does it with 
both hands behind his back. That gives him away. 
We sit up. Aha! we say, a spy. 
Another bit of technique is a scene in the British 
trenches on the evening of the first day that the 
Germans first invaded Belgium. The soldiers speak 


during the weeks and weeks of trench life. Perhaps 
their one day in the trenches has seemed interminably 
long. The English, we know, are easily bored. You 
go home thoroughly awed by the realism of the thing. 


| However, what’s the difference? 
| 
| 


Office-Seekers’ Paradise 








N ONE town, at least, in our republic, election day 

never causes an ache or a heartburn and never 
disappoints an office-seeker. The name of this place 
is (or was) Nickeltown, Kans. In the past year it 
may have been changed to Jitneyville. Its adult 
male population is four, and there is a public office 
| for every man in town. One of the boys has a fancy 
| for the title of “Judge” and is.regularly elected to the 
bench of the police court. To insure holding this 
judiciary post he keeps neutral on the mayoralty 
question. The other three males run for mayor, each 
stanchly voting for himself; and the two losers lose 
little in any event, for they are guaranteed seats in 
the town council. “Then why is the poll not always 
« deadlock?” you ask. Because in Kansas the wo- 
men vote. If any man in Jitneyville fails to be 
“nice” to his wife, she casts her ballot for somebody 
else’s husband. Thus the most gallant man in town 
becomes its mayor. 

Jitneyville once was a thriving place, with aspira- 
tions to become the county seat of Woodson County. 
Now its population has dwindled away to four house- 
holds, but it supports its identity on its humor. 





at great length of the boredom that has been theirs | 








Russian Village Life 
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E SPOKE last week of the Russian choir 
in New York and what it means. Another 
chance to grasp a good deal of the essence of 
Russia was given by an exhibition in New York 
that ought to be seen elsewhere. It was an ex- 
hibition of peasant industries. It took one straight 
into the home of that little-known brother in 
the family of nations, the Russian peasant. If it 
was the wooden objects that attracted the eye, one 
thought of Northern Russia, the land of immense 
forests of firs and birches. The winters are long, but 
they are not passed in idleness. Out of a bit of wood 
the peasant will fashion all sorts of beautiful objects, 
whether scoops or plates to be used in the home, or 
toys and dolls for the children. These he decorates 
with the designs most natural to him, with birds, with 
fishes, or with mushrooms that grow in the forest. 
Farther south are the flax-fields; this is naturally 
the home of the laces and the hand-woven linens. 
Around Moscow and in Central Russia the handi- 
work of the peasants has become more commercial- 
ized. It no longer expresses itself in the terms of the 
natural products of the region and the spirit is no 
longer purely that of beautifying the home;the idea of 
catering to unknown, distant customers has crept in. 
Fortunately this has not caused any deterioration in 
their art; at least the embroideries Torzhok, north of 
Moscow, and the drawn work of Tula are both beau- 
tiful and typical. In contrast to the repressed, geo- 
metrical designs used in the north, the south of Rus- 
sia expresses itself in charming, gay embroideries or 
woven woolen rugs, that are a riot of color and in- 
formality. There is a touch of the Orient too in 
the embroidered leather that comes from Kazan, on 
the Volga. With the help of the local self-governing 
bodies, the Zemstras, the peasants can get the beau- 
tiful old Russian designs and are helped learn new 
methods of executing them. 

At this exhibition, by taking a few steps and keep- 
ing one’s eyes wide open, within an hour one went 
from one end of Russia to the other, as the guest of 
the Russian peasant, showing all his treasures, the 
children of his fancy. 


Honor and English 


UR unfailing delight, The Fatherland, in another 
attack on the administration offers choice rea- 
soning, flavored with feeling of the English language: 


Two American officers were censored because they 
were present at a toast to the Kaiser in German, 
although they did not understand German. 


Not understanding German ought to be an excuse. 
As to understanding English, nobody who did under- 
stand it would hit upon such a happy picture as two 
officers being censored. What did they look like 


after the objectionable part had been cut out of 
them? 
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An American School Army 


By KENT E. KELLER 


The problem of national defense will attract more attention during this fall and winter than any other 


question before Congress. 


Enlightened and responsible discussion of it is therefore necessary. The 


following article by an Illinois State Senator seems to us to contain points of very real interest. 


E MAY as well face the fact that when this 
European slaughter is over and its horrors re- 
moved from our very eyes America is going to 
prosper greatly, rejoice and talk peace, and straightway 
forget the necessity of being prepared to defend our 
rights and liberties when troubled days come again. 
Getting through this present crisis without a fight will 
only make our self-satisfaction and sense of security 
the greater. 
It can only be hoped that now, while the necessity for 
a defensive army is clear to the very great majority of 
Americans, we may develop some rational system for 
providing and maintaining one. It must not be an army 
founded on present emergencies, but one that will justify 
its existence and continuance even throughout the long 
years of peace to come. If we are to have an army, it 
must be an American army in every sense of the word. 
It must be the most efficient army in the world. Its 
organization and maintenance must be in harmony with 
our best traditions and highest ideals of liberty and 
equality. It must appeal to the common sense of the 
people generally as not only an efficient weapon of de- 
fense, but as well an army beneficial to the country in 
time of peace; an army around which the nation can 
grow without any of the fears which our ancestors had 
about large standing armies. , 
Sufficient preparedness to defend ourselves against 
attack appears to be a prime necessity under present 
world development, because the same reason which in- 
duced European nations to make war on one another 
will lead them to make war on us if they think they 
can win. How to prepare most effectively and at the 
least cost in money and the least loss of industrial 
energy is the question. Any army we may form must 
be and remain a volunteer army. No form of con- 
scription will be found necessary, nor would be tolerated. 
We must not adopt bodily some system from some 
other country that may appear excellent for that coun- 
try, but that has not been tried out in actual warfare. 
We ought rather to originate some plan of our own, 
suited to our own conditions, the fundamental principles 
of which have been thoroughly well proven in actual con- 
flict of arms. 


An army is a development. To be a soldier is to have 
made a growth. Soldiering today is a business which 
requires thorough preparation. It is not founded on 
patriotism and enthusiasm alone. The technique of 
soldiering reaches to almost every branch of science 
today, and in the future this tendency will be greatly 
extended. The soldier who does not know his duties and 
know well how to perform them in conjunction with his 
comrades may, in ease of a conflict, be in the way rather 
than helpful against a well-trained enemy. It is easy 
enough to get shot for one’s country. It is difficult to 
shoot the enemies of one’s country and live. 

Military drill a few minutes each week in schools; a 
few weeks’ outing in summer camps; a business men’s 
army league to drill when they can spare a little time; 
a three weeks’ militia encampment with occasional eve- 
nings at drill between times; a summer school for officers 
that can neither make actual officers of them nor soldiers 
of the boys back home, and all the other kindred at- 
tempts at soldiering are good and inspiring in many 
ways. But a little study of the European conflict will 
show any thoughtful man what a grim and terrible thing 
warfare is, and that it is impossible to prepare for it 
too well. We must fact the matter with open eyes at 
least. And it is no less than the truth to say that to 
send these fine, courageous militia boys, these enthu- 
siastically patriotic summer soldiers—against three- 
year men would be little better than murder. Three- 
year men only can meet three-year men on equal terms. 

Germany required the men who are making these 
astounding drives to serve working two years constantly 
in the infantry and three years in the cavalry and 
artillery. France tried out a shorter fime of service for 
her soldiers to her heart’s content. She was compelled 
to admit the inferiority of these short service men, ani 
adopted the same period of service as the Germans. A 
short period would not do. A shorter period of service will 
not make soldiers of Americans. We must see this plain- 
ly or suffer dearly for our folly if the ‘test ever comes. 
The necessity for this long preparation is fully under- 
stood and appreciated by all military men. It must 
also be fully accepted by the people of this country 
generally before we can have a real army. The hope 
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that any makeshift will do ought not to be indulged in 
at all, in any quarter. To rely on summer soldiers is 
to court disaster. It is training that makes the soldier; 
it is training that makes the officer—plenty of training 
and plenty of time. It takes trained soldiers and trained 
officers both to make an army. 

West Point takes plain American boys with only fair 
education, without any proof of soldierly qualities, 
aptitude for war, or native ability to command, and in 
four years’ constant training and educating hammers 
them not only into soldiers of the first class, but into 
officers and gentlemen—commanders and leaders of 
soldiers—the equal of any military men in the world. 

The plan here offered to meet our requirements makes 
no pretension to completeness. It is set out rather as a 
basis for discussion in the hope that rational direction 
may be given the present general desire for some ade- 
quate means of national defense. 


THE PLAN 
1—Let one hundred thousand boys between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen, apportioned among the states, 
volunteer each year into the American School Army for 
x period of three years. 


should meet for maneuver. This would give the officers 
every opportunity to learn the handling, moving and 
supplying of large bodies of soldiers. It would give the 
men every experience in actual soldiering under all the 
conditions of war. It was these great maneuvers that 
perfected both the European men and officers for these 
immense strategic moves. 

8—In this school army leadership would be encour- 
aged among the men from the very beginning. The 
natural leaders would come to the front. They would, 
of course, supply their own officers for this school army, 
as well as grade and classify for future use all who 
aspired to leadership. At graduation, from among those 
who had shown the best leadership and fitness for com- 
mand and for special technical service, would be selected 
as many as should be required for higher officers. These 
ablest men—these strongest natural leaders—would be 
sent for four years to a greater West Point, or West 
Points, where they would very certainly develop into the 
world’s best military men. 

9—The government would establish an “Army and 
Navy Journal” for the use of all army and navy men. 
After graduation all the men would receive this paper 
free during the entire twenty years, wherever they went. 








Boy Scouts—a start along the right line, but not thorough enough to be of real value. 


2—Let these devote from two to three hours (about 
the time used in West Point) daily to military drill, 
army exercises, study of military science, and physical 
training and education, including sanitation, prevention 
of disease and like broad general information. 

3—The remaining time to be devoted to study along 
general educational lines, devoting especial attention to 
agriculture, manual training, and the useful arts, trades 
and sciences that are best adapted to fitting men for the 
practical work of life. 

4—These boys to live constantly under the strictest 
military discipline, and to maintain a standard of morals 
equal to the best secular military schools. 

5—The United States to pay all costs of maintenance, 
food, clothing, instruction, medical attendance, and a 
small allowance for “spending money.” The boys them- 
selves to do all the labor of every kind and character, 
the same as soldiers do under conditions of war. This 
will not only train them in actual soldiering, but the 
expense of maintenance will be so low that the number 
suggested in this plan will prove no burden to the 
country. 

6—The boys in return for this three years of schooling 
and methodical growth are, upon graduation, to become 
Reservists for a period of twenty years, subject to call 
to the colors, classified so as to let the oldest be called 
last in ease of war. 

7—These schools should be distributed in large units, 
probably not less than ten thousand in a unit, in locali- 
ties best suited to their work. The school should con- 
tinue for the ordinary school year. Then for ten weeks 
the boys should break camp and march under the usual 
conditions of war to central points where large armies 


The “Journal” would keep every Reservist constantly in 
touch with military and naval development all over the 
world. Their training and experience would enable 
them to at once understand and use intelligently every 
new invention or method of warfare in case war should 
be thrust upon us. It would make American Reservists 
the most intelligent in the world. It would stimulate 
inventive genius among a vast number of trained, re- 
sourceful men. It would keep up interest, encourage 
individual growth and aid team intelligence. 

10—This system would result in giving the United 
States two million men constantly ready, the best 
trained, the most intelligent and resourceful soldiers in 
the world—not machines—but men who would grow as 
military invention and practise grow. It would put us 
in position to say to all nations: We will do no wrong; 
we will suffer no wrong. 

From this school army idea would naturally develop 
an American School Navy system, either as an inde- 
pendent or coordinate establishment, as should be found 
most practicable. 


SIDE from military purposes this school army sys- 
tem would give the country each year one hundred 
thousand graduates in usefulness. It would offer to 
every boy, who had for any reason been denied an edu- 
cation, an opportunity for three years of the best school- 
ing possible. It would set a physical standard for all 
American men outside the school army, as well as in it. 
This would lead ultimately to an American ideal of 
physical manhood, so much needed and so much neg- 
lected. 
Every locality would get back some boy grown to 
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inspiring manhood, skilled in industry, schooled in 
patriotism, able to think, clean, knowing sanitation for 
himself and for his community; the making of a broad- 
gaged American whom his country had educated and 
who would owe his best service to his country—fit to 
father the coming race of better men. 

The thorough mixing in the school army of these boys 
from all the various states and sections of the country 
would nationalize the school and through it the nation. 
The hyphen would disappear from our citizenship as 
naturally as ripened leaves fall to give place to a newer 
growth. 

This school army system would stimulate and make 
permanent the heroic American man. It would let us 
hark back to the simple Spartan life. It would recognize 
the real, the necessary. It would make efficiency the 
natural thing. The Reservists would know the reason 
for obedience to law, which our young men today do not 
know, and which our schools do not teach. The total 
lack of system in the thought of our youth—the resulting 
chaos of mind and act would of necessity give way to the 
methodical competition of these efficient Reservists. 

The system would make organization of industry in 
the broadest sense a part of our natural development, a 
thing now quite impossible. The young man who spends 
three years in this school army will be further along 
industrially, three years after his graduation, than if 
he had spent the whole six years in industry without the 
training. For all the years to follow he would do pro- 
portionately as well, whether working for himself or 
some one else. This training would always, because of 
his largely increased intelligence, open many doors of 
opportunity to him which without it would have re- 
mained closed. 


ONE of the plans to form an army of adult citizens 

is feasible, simply because no sufficiently large body 
of full grown Americans will ever consent to the con- 
ditions of army life for the length of time necessary to 
form an efficient army, except in the immediate presence 
of war. Our forefathers were justified in being against 
a large standing army entirely outside the fears of its 
misuse, because a regular army is an idle army except 
in time of war. It is made up of adults who ought to 
be at work. The time of all the men is not only wasted 
—it is of necessity idled away—it is cast to the wind 


with all the paralyzing ills that idleness invariably 
brings. 

We have had a standing army for fifty years and 
have not one reservist. When the last man’s enlistment is 
out the army ceases to exist. We must have reserves. 
A regular army large enough to be important probably 
cannot be had, even if we cover all the remaining bill- 
boards with flaring advertisements. And we ought not 
to want one, because a body of adult citizens to be 
trained into an army is too entirely wasteful to be con- 
sidered seriously. This applies with even greater force 
to our militia. They cannot afford to leave their busi- 
ness long enough to become soldiers any more than the 
business can afford to have them leave it. They, like 
all other adults, are where they are doing the most good 
or growing toward that position. 

There would be no waste in the school army. It 
would simply be taking boys before they are ready for 
industry and using the intervening time to educate and 
fit them for better service, at the same time making 
soldiers of them. This saving of the wages of the adults 
and the enormous gains in efficiency of the School Army 
Reservists are most important considerations. It is 
asy for boys to adapt themselves to the discipline of 
military life; it is difficult for men. 

There would be no lack of volunteers for this schoo! 
army. With strict moral discipline most parents would 
want their boys to have the training; and most boys 
would certainly want the experience and growth. But 
if for any reason there should be a lack of volunteers, 
the government has within its discretion the power to 
easily and certainly induce many more to volunteer 
than the number suggested. 

There would always be an abundance of reservists 
at graduation willing to serve for a reasonable time in 
manning and caring for the coast defenses and such 
duties as are now especially required of the regular 
army. 

And, not the least among the advantages to be gained, 
these reservists who had studied and drilled and sol- 
diered for three years, and marched and maneuvred in 
great armies, would not only furnish officers for their 
own body of reservists, but would abundantly supply 
the very best officers for all the lower grades, at least 
for as many volunteer soldiers as the country could 
procure in case of such dire necessity. 
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Cloture in the Senate 


Many important measures have been killed in Congress by talk. A fight will be made as soon as 
Congress opens for some method of limiting debate. Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, is tak- 
ing the lead in organizing the forces which will attempt to bring about the reform. He will discuss 


“Cloture in the Senate” in the next issue of HaRPER’s WEEKLY. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The New York Police Force is to be instructed in psychology—News Item. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY COP 


One morn, as Robert Ristwatch Rice “I’ve pinched yer now!” (devoid of tact ‘What's words to me, just frothand foam! 
Sped Childsward for his midday meal, Was Sergeant Fay). “For shame! I’m a psycholic guy— 

Upon his shoulder, like a vise, Yer Hun! I caught yer in the act I lamp. yer thoughts inside yer dome 
He felt a grip of steel. Insultin’ that there dame! With my subconscious eye!” 


And in his ear a voice there hissed “That skirt there in the showy lid, “Then you should know,” said Rice, “I’ma 
(With spirits fraught, and crime), And muff of classy fur.” MISOGYNIST!”——“By Gee! 

And something snapped around his wrist “My word!” cried Robert Rice, “I did That settles you!” cried Sergeant Fay; 
That did not tell the time. Not even speak to her,” “You come along with me.” 


MERE WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


The following (barring italics) is quoted from an article by James L. 
Ford, literary critic of the New York Herald. 

“Those who have a real knowledge of the theatre know that it 
was Shakespeare’s ability as a dramatist, not as a philosopher or 
man of letters, that gave to his dramas eternal life. . . . Neither 
in Mr. Baxter’s book nor in any similar work that I have ever read 
do I find any evidence that the author had gone deeper in his studies 
of the Shakespearian drama than the mere lines and speeches. If 
these scholars were to find out that the reading of speeches is not as 
important as the manner in which they are listened to they would 
cease to believe that Julius Caesar and Macbeth were written by 
persons unacquainted with the theatric art.” 


Why is it that our best comic thinkers are so fond of informing 
us on the one hand that the success of Hamlet with a low-brow 
audience is a proof of its perfection as a play, and on the other hand 
that the even greater success of a modern melodrama with exactly the 
same audience is a proof of its rottenness. As a matter of fact, 
both suecesses are largely due to the same cause—the popular 
passion for pageantry, ranting and romance. 

Any one who has a real knowledge of the theatre knows what 
happens to a play at the hands of the producer even when the 
author is alive and—kicking. What then if the author is either dead 
or for some sufficient reason wishes to keep his name a secret? Sup- 
pose for instance, Dr. Parkhurst were to write a very naughty 
comedy and contract with Mr. Belasco for its anonymous production 
—who would go down to fame as the author of the play? Don’t 
all speak at once! 

As for Mr. Ford’s amazing discovery that “the reading of speech- 
es is not as important as the manner in which they are listened to,” 
it is worthy to rank with Mr. Lewis Carroll’s discovery that the 
“Snark was a Boojum.” Mr. Perey Mackaye, who is writing a 
Shakespeare masque for the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death 


Be er ees Shade of Shakespeare, to James L. Ford: 
(a death masque, T take it) would do well to write in a “listening Whaddyemean mere lines and speeches! 
part” for Mr. Ford. : 7 
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HE future of the Jewish race, its 

social relation to the surrounding 

peoples, rests to a large extent on 
the question of intermarriage. In this 
step many find the removal of the 
troubles that have pursued that people 
for two thousand years. In that step 
many others—many Jews and a few 
Gentiles,—find the greatest danger that 
the race has ever encountered. Napoleon 
raised a most heated debate when he 
asked a convention of Jews summoned 
by him whether it was permissible for 
Jews and Christians to marry, and the 
question aroused most intense differences 
of opinion everywhere and at all times. 

As this series of articles was stimu- 
lated by comments on the former series, 
and is treating more fully the topics that 
seemed to arouse most question, let us 
begin by quoting a letter to me from an 
American Jew: 

“Requesting that my name be not pub- 
lished as commenting on your articles on 
Zionism, I cannot refrain from expressing 
gratification of your sympathetic under- 
standing thereof. Even more gratifying 
is the realization that the presentation 
of the essence of the movement to non- 
Jews cannot fail to result in much good— 
but, permit a query. At the end of the 
article of August 14th, p. 152, it seems 
the Jew is urged not to disappear into 
the melting pot of America, but to pre- 
serve his identity. The idea seems to be 
repeated August 21st, p. 178: ‘the dan- 
ger of ceasing to be a separate people,’ 
by intermarriage, etc. At the end of the 
article of August 21st, p. 179, Zionism 
seems to be presented as a means for 
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Jews and Intermarriage 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 





the Jew to lose his identity in America. 
They ‘can feel freer to be merely Ameri- 
cans.’ An apparent conflict, — this. 
Which would you have? 
there is no danger of lack of patriotism, 
—but is Zionism good for the Jew per- 
sonally, in America, that he may pres- 
serve identity, or that he may lose it? 

“I suppos@ you mean that the Jewish 
moral instinct should be preserved so 
that the ethical contributions of the race 
may be continued; that till the home in 
Palestine is established Jews elsewhere 
should preserve identity; but when that 
home is accomplished, there is no need 
for Jews elsewhere to survive, though 
they will have the option to do so if 
they desire. 

“Assimilation, i. e., loss of identity, 
vel non, has never been adequately dis- 
cussed. I hope for something helpful 
in your coming discussion.” 

The question of intermarriage and the 
question of prejudice are inextricably 
bound up together. Therefore, I wish 
to answer an objection to what I said 
in a former article about the way many 
Jews feel toward the disabilities im- 
posed on them in Germany,—subtler 
than in Russia, but in some ways as 
galling: 

“I have read your article ‘The Jews 
and this War,’ with a great deal of in- 
terest, but must beg leave to call your 
attention to what I consider certain er- 
rors of fact. After saying (p. 177, Aug- 
ust 21, 1915) that the German Jew does 
not suffer from denial of ordinary edu- 
cation, you state that the discrimination 
is in the upper walks of life and, in gen- 


Of course,. 


In the heart of the Jewish district of New York City. 


eral, exclusion from participation in 
political, university and military life. 

“Permit me to say that you are but 
partially correct in this. 

“It is true that the ‘ew’s chances of 
becoming an officer in the army are 
practically nil, the profession of arms be- 
ing regarded more or less as the domain 
of the nobility, with the result that the 
ordinary mortal, even if a Gentile, does 
not generally ascend to the higher posi- 
tions. 

“Similarly the Jew is not wanted in 
the higher administrative positions as 
long as he is professedly a Jew. This 
obstacle removed, there seems to be no 
bar to ability. Mr. Falk (of ‘May-Law 
fame’) was a rabbi’s son, and Mr. Falk's 
son an officer in the army. Still you are 
correct in speaking of ‘general’ exclu- 
sion. 

“But I think that you are absolutely 
misinformed when you state that there is 
a general exclusion from political and 
university life. 

“Jews are, and from the very com- 
mencement of German political life have 
been, both prominent and numerous in 
all progressive parties, in fact numerous 
out of all proportion to the percentage 
which they form of the general popula- 
tion. Jacobi, perhaps the leading and 
the most bitter opponent of Bismarck’s 
in the 60’s, was a Jew; and so was 
Laskor, the leader of the National Lib- 
eral party in the 70’s. 

“Having studied at German universities 
and polytechnic schools at that time, | 
am prepared to state that the Jew, 
then, furnished more than his quota of 
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the number of students. I also know 
that several of my professors were Jews, 
and typical Jews at that. 

“Seven years ago I spent a year in 
Germany and adjoining countries, and I 
must confess that I am puzzled where 
your informant may have obtained the 
impression of ‘absolute mental subordi- 
nation to the governing few by all classes 
as the basis of German civilization.’ 

“The actual preponderance of the in- 
fluence of the governing few is a fact, 
and it is probable that the above de- 
seribed condition of absolute mental 
subordine*.un prevails among the parti- 
sans of the governing few, and is desired 
by the latter to prevail everywhere; but 
it is bold, to say the least, to draw there- 
from the conclusion of mental subor- 
dination existing on the part of the na- 
tion; forming the basis of its civilization. 

“This claim flies in the face of the 
fact that half of the voters train with 
the Social-Democratic Party, either be- 
cayse they are rebellious Socialists or be- 
cause they wish to register their protest 
against the governing few as strongly as 
possible (without being Socialists). 

“It, therefore, seems to me that your 
informant, even if he had passed through 
Germany as a mere tourist and without 
getting into touch with the people, 
should have avoided the mistake em- 
bodied in the statement quoted.” 

Particularly interesting in this letter is 
the defense that a man can rise in the 
higher administrative positions in Ger- 
many if he ceases to profess his Jewish 
faith or race. That defense, of course, 
admits the case. In the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, under “Conversion,” you will 
find a list of prominent convertees. Nine- 
tenths of them are German. Of course, 
there are some exceptions to the ex- 
clusion of unconverted Jews. Some men 
are so big that their exclusion would be 
a scandal. Yet even Ehrlich could not 
become professor at a university. Ballin 
could not become a Crown Minister, as 
both refused to go under the pump. 
Jacob Barth, one of the most prominent 
Arabists in Germany, never advanced 
beyond “Ausserordentliche Professor.” A 
scholarly Jewish friend of mine was ad- 
vised not to attempt to take his “doctor” 
in Berlin, but to run off to Leipzig— 
which he did. 

What is the use of the large Socialistic 
and Liberal vote? The Reichstag is sim- 
ply a place for talking. Its resolutions 
are in no way binding upon the govern- 
ment. The government snaps its fingers 
at its votes and does as it pleases. And 
even the Ministers are powerless. The 
Kaiser goes his own way behind them— 
having his own special envoys, who re- 
port to him privately. That came out 
in the documents dealing with the origin 
of the war. At Vienna, London and Pet- 
rograd were such envoys, and Bethman- 
Holweg was in the dark as regards some 
of the most important developments. 

Whatever may be said about the re- 
lative status of the Jews in the various 
European countries, it is clear that 
wherever in Europe they exist in large 


numbers their ability to get on is re- 
lated to their willingness to abjure their 
faith; which means that very soon they 
will be amalgamated. Look briefly at 
the general world-situation regarding in- 
termarriage. It is necessary to consider 
religion instead of race, since only of 
religion does the law take account. But 
the result is roughly the same. 
Marriage between Jews and Christians 
was universally prohibited up to the 


French Revolution, It is still prohibited 


in Russia and other Greek Church coun- 
tries, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mohammedan countries. The countries 
where intermarriage is most frequent are 
Denmark, Italy, Sweden, France, and 
Australia. In Sweden, mixed marriages 
are more frequent than pure Jewish ones. 
In Denmark, mixed marriages are much 
more than a third of the total in which 
Jews take part. In Australia, the per- 
centage is almost a third. In Germany, 
it is about a tenth; in Holland a little 
more. In countries like Hungary, which 
have only recently permitted intermar- 
riage, the number of mixed marriages 
has been rapidly increasing. It should be 
explained perhaps, for the general read- 
er, that what would ordinarily be called 
mixed marriages exist in small numbers 
even where mixed marriages legally so- 
called are forbidden. In other words, 
some men and more women change their 
religion in order to avoid the law. It 
seems to be true that the percentage of 
mixed marriages varies directly with the 
prosperity of the Jews _and_ inversely 
with their relative numbers. Prosperity 
brings them into touch with the Gen- 
tiles. Numbers raise prejudice and also 
give the Jews a wider choice among their 
own people. In the United States, 
therefore, mixed marriages are rather 
frequent in proportion in the southern 
states, but less than one to every thou- 
sand Jewish marriages in New York, 


HOSE being the facts, if you were a 

Jewish man or maiden and ‘loved a 
Gentile, what would you do about it? If 
you were a Jew and had children, would 
you send them to Jewish schools and 
synagogues, or encourage their associa- 
tion with Christians, with the not im- 
probable consequences? Would you go 
to hotels and summer resorts where 
Jews predominated? Which, in other 
words, of the following three things 
would you do? 

1—Encourage amalgamation and the 
relations that lead naturally to inter- 
marriage. 

2—Discourage amalgamation and 
close social relations. 

3—Encourage close social relations, 
but nevertheless battle against inter- 
marriage. 

Intermarriage and social; relations are 
comparatively easy problems, for a liber- 
al-minded Gentile. They are -most dif- 
ficult for an idealistic Jew. To the Gen- 
tile there can be no sound reason against 
marrying a Jew, and indeed a strong 
reason for it. He knows that such a 
strain, selected through several thousand 


years,—able, persistent, patient—cannot 
but strengthen his stock; and if he pre- 
fers more amenity, less strenuousness, 
than he deems characteristic of the Jew 
he is yet sure that by crossing and en- 
vironment the Hebraism will be tem- 
pered. To him, therefore, if he feels 
the desire, and is without social fear or 
religious prejudice, there can be no ob- 
stacle. 

Many and many a Jew, on the other 
hand, liberal as the sun, finds the prob- 
lem bitterly difficult. The higher and 
more unselfish his aspiration the more 
painful the dilemma. Let us leave out 
mere creed difficulties, such as exist be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, as they 
are on the rapid road to disappearance 
anyway, unless they are connected with 
something beyond the question of wheth- 
er one group of mortals knows more 
about God’s exact opinion than another 
group does. It is also fair enough to put 
only minor emphasis on the point that 
increase of crime among the American 
Jews is due to the breaking away from 
their_religion by the younger Jews. 
That is true, but 1t is temporary. It is 
a transition stage in which they have 
left the ancient social and moral sanc- 
tions, expressed in their religion, and 
have not yet become saturated with the 
ethical group consciousness of the whole 
social unit in which they live. If we 
look beyond the transition period, how- 
ever, there is no more ground for saying 
that ethical soundness is inseparable 
from a religious system in the case of 
a Jew than it is in the case of an Ameri- 
can, Briton, or Frenchman. If the Jews 
become entirely part of the American 
nation, with no separateness, if they go 
into the melting pot, they will share the 
ethics of the whole. 

We are merely driven on, therefore, to 
the one great question, whether they as 
a race are willing in the end to disappear 
or not. The question never confronted 
them before as it does now, because the 
bigotry of Christians heretofore would 
have been enough to prevent amalgama- 
tion. That bigotry “(speaking not in 
years but in decades) is on the verge of 
disappearing, if it is not kept alive by 
Jewish separateness and caste of race 
solidarity. So at bottom it is now up to 
the Jew. Will he commit suicide, will 
he destroy his special attributes, his 
tradition, or will he not? As a mere 
matter of observation, leaving theory 
apart, I conclude that the most poetical, 
idealistic Jews think that to marry a 
Christian, as things stand today, is to 
lower a noble banner; it is, for per- 
sonal advantage or happiness, to yield a 
great world-cause. In other words, to 
intermarry is to do wrong. It is gen- 
uine sin, for it is sin not merely against 
a traditional religious rule, but against 
the light of reason. I say, “as things 
stand today.” Is there no way out; no 
development by which the Jews may be 
less a separate people in the various 
countries, without sin, without lowering 
the banner of their worthy and contribu- 
tive ideal? I think there is. 


Mr. Hapgood’s article next week will be on “The Future of the Jews in America.” 
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Hits on the Stage 


NE of the distressing features of 

the present dramatic season is 

that there are so many strong 
characters and so few charming ones. 
Most of our stage contemporaries are 
sinister gobs of humanity. After the 
ordinary performance it is refreshing to 
step out into the brisk air of a north- 
bound subway. In Hobson’s Choice it’s 
different. Hobson is charming. His 
three daughters are charming. His three 
sons-in-law are charming. His five 
neighbors are charming. Mr. 
Harold Brighouse has taken 
a dozen commonplace inhab- 
itants of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and made them ex- 
tremely pleasant. His play 
may lack continuity. It may 
even ramble. But it charms. 

It is rather nice to feel 
that there are still plays in 
the environs of Broadway 
that emphasize character 
rather than “situation.” No 
doubt the latter adjunct has 
its value, but it is a novelty 
to enjoy a whimsicality of 
human nature, rather than 
wonder when it’s going to 
shoot its seducer. Perhaps 
the comparison is a bit ex- 
travagant, but it might be 
remarked that Sheridan and 
Goldsmith did not depend 
solely upon loaded revolvers 
lying in hidden drawers. 

It is no more than honor- 
able to confess that the 
writer is quite ignorant of 
Lancashirians in general, and 
Lancashirians of the years 
1879-80 in particular. Con- 
sequently he will have ‘to 
forego the pleasure of say- 
ing that Mr. Brighouse has 
drawn his characters true to 
life. But he has done bet- 
ter: he has made Lancashire 
a place in which one must 
spend a week-end, after the 
war is over; and he has 
given lovers of clean, enter- 
taining drama a chance to 
show their enthusiasm. 

The original Hobson (“died 
1630,” is the annalist’s only 
entry) was an English livery- 
man. It was his custom to 
force patrons to take the horse which 
stood nearest the stable door—from 
which practise arose the proverb, “Hob- 
son’s choice.” The modern Hobson is 
in a less dictatorial position. For him 
it is Maggie who does the choosing. 
Maggie is the eldest of the three daugh- 
ters who help him run his bootshop in 
Salford. The younger two, Alice and 
Vickey, are not of much assistance. They 
are too intent upon Salford beaux and 
1879 bustles to be capable of much in 
the shoe line. In fact, after an unusually 


**Hobson’s Choice” 


outré flaunting of these feminine corol- 
laries, Hobson decides that the two 
younger daughters must be disposed of 
in marriage. “I’d like them to wed 
temperance young men,” he says. “ ’En- 
nery!” exclaims a friend, “keep your am- 
bition within bounds!” 

But it is Maggie—“the kind of a maid 
that men don’t fancy”—who first wins a 
husband. She summons Will Mossop, 
shoemaker, from his workman’s bench in 
the cellar. Will appears, delightfully 





Mollie Pearson as Maggie. 


naive, and not at all prepared for the 
blow that awaits him. Then Maggie 
proposes her scheme: Will has a fine 
pair of hands for shoemaking, she has a 
fine brain for bookkeeping,—well, 
couldn’t they. . . .? Couldn’t they 
what? asks Will. Well, replies Maggie, 
wouldn’t it be a good scheme to. ; 
But Will doesn’t help her a bit; so 
Maggie tells him that they’re going to 
be married. Will objects strenuously; 
he respects her infinitely, he admires her 
beyond words,—but he is positive that 


he doesn’t love her. Besides, he’s 
“tookened.” “Tookened” to whom, de- 
mands Molly. Ada Figgins is the lucky 
maid. Very well, says Maggie, we'll set- 
tle Ada. And she does. Ada is informed 
that there is no use in hoping; she must 
give up all expectations of having Will 
and his jew’s-harp in her household. 

Once started, there is no stopping 
Maggie. She carries matters to a point, 
and informs her father that she intends 
to marry Will Mossop. Her father is 
decidedly opposed to the 
match; no daughter of his 
shall marry a common shoe- 
maker! He threatens to 
strap Will soundly,—where- 
upon Will suddenly becomes 
seized of a passion for Mag- 
gie and defies paternal ire. 

The succeeding three acts, 
it must be confessed, are 
weaker in construction, but 
they are just as strong in 
characterization. Will Mos- 
sop, guided by the com- 
petent Maggie, sets up a 
rival bootshop and takes all 
the trade away from Hob- 
son. The father stubbornly 
refuses to forgive Maggie. 
But in the last act he has 
need of a woman’s care. The 
two younger girls have been 
married; his business has 
fallen into decay; he him- 
self has succumbed to alco- 
hol. Which daughter will re- 
turn to him? In a Learlike 
scene, the two younger 
daughters refuse to come 
back; but Maggie agrees to 
help her father. But if she 
returns, he must take her 
husband into partnership. 
Will Mossop for a partner? 
Hobson will never consent. 
But Maggie has her way. 
Very well, he will see Mos- 
sop. Then he must put ona 
collar, says Maggie. This is 
too much, and Hobson 
stoutly refuses. Again Mag- 
gie triumphs. “Very well,” 
her father says, “I’ll put my 
collar on. But mind you! it 
isn’t for Will Mossop! It’s 
because my neck is cold.” 
And thus the partnership of 
“Mossop and Hobson, Boot Merchants,” 
is formed. 

The three chief rédles are admirably 
taken. Miss Molly Pearson, belovéd 
“Bunty,” plays the part of Maggie with 
charm and vivacity. Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Kane, as father and husband re- 
spectively, are very capable actors. The 
other nine Lancashirians make nine most 
interesting parts. Prophecies are pre- 
carious, but these folk ought to have 
their dialect well memorized by the 
time Hobson’s Choice leaves the boards. 
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Hits on the Stage 


“The. Eternal Magdalene” 


N SPITE of a superficial jocularity, 

The Eternal Magdalene attempts to 

handle a very real problem. Ex- 
ternally the play bristles with familiar 
iests, big situations and imitation Billy 
Sundays; internally it asserts that the 
world has never been able to rid itself 
of magdalenes, and shouldn’t try to. The 
author, Mr. Robert McLaughlin, holds 
that the magdalene must come down 
through the ages for the benefit of 
humanity. She is put into the world to 
kindle sympathy and to re- 
buke false pride. “He that 
is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 

To express this idea Mr. 
McLaughlin has made use of 
au queer combination of 
dream and reality. Elijah 
Bradshaw, having attained 
middle-age and a sizable in- 
come, becomes obsessed by 
the usual passion for reform. 
He is chairman of a com- 
mittee that seeks to rid its 
city of questionable women. 
To assist in this work the 
committee has imported 
Rev. James Gleason, another 
stage edition of the baseball 
reformer. In the first act 
we are shown the sincerity 
with which Bradshaw is car- 
rying on the fight; he com- 
pels his wife and son to give 
up theatre for tabernacle, 
and refuses to sanction a 
marriage between his daugh- 
ter and a young reporter 
who pokes fun at -the re- 
form movement. 

After his family has 
marched off to the revival 
meeting, Bradshaw remains 
at home to work on the 
statement which he is pre- 
paring for the newspapers, 
and which is to be the final 
blow in the cause of right- 
eousness. Fatigued by his 
zeal, Bradshaw falls asleep 
over his work. It is then 
that the dream part begins. 
The magdalene appears be- 
fore him, proclaiming her- 
self the daughter of the wo- 
man he betrayed, many 
years before. Alarmed and repentant, he 
takes her into his household as a servant. 
Then his own sins visit themselves upon 
his children: the boy steals from the bank 
in which he holds a small position; the 
girl runs away with a scoundrel, who se- 
duces her. These two misfortunes, coming 
close upon one another, kill Bradshaw’s 
wife and persuade him to put an end to 
his own life. Wretchédly he asks the* 
magdelene why she has come to him. 
And then the dream ends—and his fam- 
ily returns from the tabernacle. But it 


is a changed Bradshaw that they find: a 
Bradshaw who is ready to drop the fight 
against the magdalene, for he realizes 
that he is not the one to cast a stone at 
her. 

Now all this may be regarded as an 
attempt to reap proceeds with sensation- 
alism or as a plea for human sympathy. 
No doubt Mr. McLaughlin had the lat- 
ter aim in view when he wrote the play. 
It is pleasant to give him credit for the 
sincere expression of a thought that was 





Julia Arthur in“The Eternal Magdalene.” 


real to him. But, unfortunately, the 
audiences which go to see The Eternal 
Magdalene will not be so sincere. They 
will be more interested in the “strong 
stuff” than in the ethical principle be- 
hind it. A play which was intended, let 
up hope, for an appeal to human sym- 
pathy is very apt to become the haven 
for mixed theatre-parties in search of 
after-dinner thrills. For this conse- 
quence Mr. McLaughlin may not be di- 
rectly responsible; but he is playing with 
dangerous material, where misinter- 


pretation is as serious as insincerity. 

The Eternal Magdalene becomes less of 
a problem when considered purely as a 
play. Here there are certain technical 
standards which are easier of application 
than are moral or ethical principles. 
Considered by these standards, The 
Eternal Magdalene is not a strong play. 
The line that is drawn between dream 
and reality is obscure and confusing. The 
spectator is never certain which one he 
is witnessing—with the result that he 
concentrates his attention on 
finding out, and_ thereby 
fails to get the full effect of 
the propaganda. Further- 
more, the lines betray an in- 
expert author. They are the 
lines that amateurs write. 
For instance: “What right 
have your parents to inter- 
fere, when your happiness is 
at stake?” Not a serious 
blemish in itself, perhaps; 
but a continual repetition of 
such lines—lines that have 
long since lost their conno- 
tation—weakens the force of 
the play. 

There is a third point of 
view from which the play 
may be considered: as the 
inducement that led Julia 
Arthur to return to the 
stage. Miss Arthur gave 
up her career in the spring 
of 1900. Previous to that 
time she had played Portia, 
Ophelia, Desdemona and a 
score of other roles in a 
capable and charming man- 
ner. Why she should decide 
to come out of retirement to 
play the part of the magda- 
lene is puzzling, but not im- 
portant. It is enough to 
know that she has returned. 
Her voice and her acting are 
quite as remarkable as they 
used to be. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s play has fully justified 
its existence by inducing 
Julia Arthur to return to the 
Stage. 

Mr. Emmet Corrigan 
plays the part of Elijah 
Bradshaw with much more 
depth and _ understanding, 
probably, than the author 
expected to be able to put into it. 
Miss Lucile Watson occupied just ten 
minutes of the second act, but they were 
by all odds the most enjoyable moments 
of the play. There was only one draw- 
back about her acting: she made the 
character of Blanche Dumond so attrac- 
tive that she considerably weakened the 
author’s appeal for sympathy towards 
the unhappy woman of the streets. 

The Eternal Magdalene is worth see- 
ing, possibly on account of the play, 
surely on account of Julia Arthur. 
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Bulls in China Shops 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


Mr. Le Gallienne says a number of things in this article with which the editor does not agree, notably in 

his discussion of the problem of the relation of the church to practical affairs today. We do not think, 

however, that it is the business of an editor to print only what he agrees with, and when a man is as in- 

teresting as Mr. Le Gallienne makes himself in this article, we are often particularly pleased to have the 
expression of points of view that differ from our own. 


value and importance in their own 

spheres who, on the strength of 
the distinction gained there, are apt 
to intrude on other spheres of which 
they have no knowledge, where in 
fact they are irrelevant, and often in- 
deed ridiculously out of place. This, 
however, does not prevent their trying to 
assert an authority gained in their own 
sphere in those other spheres where they 
simply do not belong; and such is the 
power of a name that is won for any 
one thing that the multitude, unac- 
customed to make distinctions, accepts 
them as authorities on the hundred other 
things of which 
they know nothing. 
Thus, to take a 
crude example, the 


ne are some people of great 


New York police, 
which is, without 
doubt, learned in 


its own world, and 
well adapted and 
equipped for assert- 
ing its authority there, something in- 
trudes, with its well-known bonhomie, 
into the worlds of drama and sculpture; 
and, because it is an acknowledged judge 
of crooks and grafters, presumes to be 
a judge and censor also of new plays 
and nude statues. 

Of course, the New York police is 
absurd in such a character, absurd as a 
bull in a china shop is absurd; yet, as 
in the case of the bull with the china, it 
is capable of doing quite a lot of dam- 
age. 

I take the New York police merely, as 
I said, as a crude example of, doubtless, 
vell-meant but entirely misplaced en- 
ergy. Actually, however, it is scarcely 
more absurd than many similar, if more 
distinguished, bulls gaily crashing about 
on higher planes. Such are statesmen 
who, because they are prime ministers 
or presidents, deem themselves authori- 
ties on everything within the four winds, 
doctors of divinity, and general arbiter 
elegantiarum. 

Such a bull in a china shop in regard 
to literature was the late Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is no disrespect towards his 
great and estimable character to say, 
that while, of course, he was technically 
a scholar—‘“great Homeric scholar” was 
the accepted phrase for him—there were 
probably few men in England so devoid 
of the literary sense. Yet for an author 
to receive a post-card of commendation 
from Mr. Gladstone meant at least the 
sale of an edition or two, and a certain 
permanency in public appreciation. Her 
late gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
was Mr. Gladstone’s only rival as the 
literary destiny of the time. To Mr. 
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Gladstone we owe Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
to Her Majesty we owe Miss Marie 
Corelli. 

John Ruskin, much as we may admire 
him for his moral influence, and admire, 
or not admire, him for his prose, was : 
bull in a china shop when he made his 
famous criticism on Whistler, and thus 
inadvertently added to the gaiety of na- 
tions by provoking that delightful trial, 
which, farcical as it seemed at the mo- 
ment, not merely evoked from Whistler 
himself some imperishable dicta on art 
and the relation of critics to art, but 
really did something towards the long- 
drawn awakening of that mysterious 
somno'ence called the public conscious- 
ness on the strange mission of beauty in 
this world, and, incidentally, of the 
status of those “eccentric” ministers ‘of 
it called artists. 

I do not mean to say that bulls in 
china shops are without their uses. John 
Ruskin ‘s a shining example to the con- 
trary. 


NE of his contemporaries, Thomas 

Carlyle, for all his genius, was on 
one important subject—that of poetry 
as much of a bull in a china shop as 
Ruskin was in art. Great friends as 
were he and Tennyson, the famous anec- 
dote a propos of Tennyson’s publication 
of The Idylls of the King—“all vairy fine, 
Alfred, but when are you going to do 
some work?’—and 
many other such 
written deliverances 
suffice to show how 
absolutely out of 
court a great tragic 
humorist and rheto- 
rician may be on an 
art practised by 
writers at least as 
valuable to English literature as himself 
—say Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge and 
Keats. Carlyle was a great writer, but 
the names of these four gentlemen who, 
according to his standard, never did any 
“work,” have a strangely permanent 
look about them compared with that 
of the prophet-journalist of Chelsea and 
Ecclefechan. 

A similar “sage,” another of the great 
conversational brow-beaters of English 
literature, Samuel Johnson, though it 
was his chief business to be a critic of 
poetry, was hardly more in court on the 
matter than Carlyle. In fact, Dr. John- 
son might with truth be described as the 
King Bull of all the Bulls of all the 
China Shops. There was no subject, 
however remote from his knowledge or 
experience, on which he would hesitate 
to pronounce, and if necessary bludgeon 
forth, his opinion. But in his case, 








there is one important distinction to be 
made, a distinction that has made him 
immortal. He disported his huge bulk 
about the china shop with such quaint- 
ness, with such engaging sturdiness of 
character, strangely displaying all the 
time so unique a wisdom of that world 
that lies outside and encloses all china 
shops, so unparalleled a genius of com- 
mon sense, oddly linked with that good 
old-time quality called “the fear of God,” 
that in his case we felt that the china, 
after all, didn’t matter, but that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, “the great lexicogra- 
pher,” supremely did. His opinions of 
Scotsmen, or his opinions of poetry, in 
themselves amount to litt’e—though they 
are far from being without their shrewd 
insight—and much of the china—such as 
Milton’s poetry—among which he gam- 
bolled, after the manner of Behemoth, 
chanced to be indestructible. Any china 
he broke was all to the ultimate good of 
the china shop. Yet, if we accept him 
so, 1s it not because he was such a won- 
derful bull in the china shop of the 
world? 

There have been other such bulls but 
hardly another so great, and with his 
name I will, for the moment at least, 
put personalities aside and refer to 
droves rather than individual bulls. A 
familiar type of the bull in the china 
shop is the modern clergyman, who ap- 
parently insecure in his status of saint- 
hood, dissatisfied with that spiritual 
sphere which so many confiding human 
beings have given into his keeping, will 
be forever pushing his way like an un- 
welcome, yet quite unauthoritative, po- 
liceman, into the turmoil of human af- 
fairs—of which politics is a sort of 
summary—where his opinion is not of 
the smallest value, though, perforce, it 
is received with a certain momentary re- 


- spect—as though some beautiful old lady 


should stroll up to a battery of artillery, 
engaged in some difficult and dangerous 
attack, and offer her advice as to the 
sighting and management of the guns. 
The modern clergyman’s interference in 
the working out of the secular problems 
of modern life has no such picturesque 
beauty, and it is even less effective. 


NE would have thought that to have 

the care of men’s souls would be 
enough. What a world of suggestiveness 
there was in the old phrase “a cure of 
souls!” Hen’s souls need saving as 
much today as ever. Perhaps they were 
never in greater danger. Therefore, as 
the proverbial place for the cobbler is 
his last, so, more than ever, the place 
for the clergyman is his church, his 
pulpit and those various spiritual offices 
for which he is presumably “chosen.” 
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His vows do not call upon him either 
to be a politician or a matinée idol, nor 
is it his business to sow doubt where he 
is paid for preaching faith. If the 
church is losing its influence, it is largely 
because of its inefficient interference in 
secular affairs, and because of the small 
percentage of real spirituality amongst 
its clergy. 

But there is a worse intrusion than that 
of clergymen into secular affairs. There 
is the intrusion of the cheap atheist, the 
small materialistic thinker, into a sphere 
of which certainly no clergyman or priest 
has any monopoly, that sphere of what 
we call the spiritual life; which, however 
undemonstrable by physical tests, has 
been real to so many men and women 
whose intellects can hardly be called 
negligible, from Plato to Newman. I 
have too much respect for their cour- 
ageous sincerity, their nobility of char- 
acter, as well as for the necessary, if 
superficial, destructive work they did, 
when to do such work meant no little 
personal peril and obloquy to themselves, 
to class Robert Ingersoll and Charles 
Bradlaugh with the small fry that re- 
semble them merely in their imitative 
negations; yet this is certainly true of 
both of them: that they were bulls in 
the china shop to this extent—that they 
confounded real religion with the de- 
fective, historical evidences of one re- 
ligion, and the mythologic assertions and 
incongruities of its sacred book. They 
did splendid work in their iconoclastic 
criticism of “the letter” that ‘‘killeth,” 
but of “the spirit” that “giveth life” they 
seem to have had but little inkling. To 
make fun of Jonah and the whale, or 
“the mistakes of Moses,” had no doubt 
a certain usefulness, but it was no valid 
argument against the existence of God, 
nor did it explain away the mysterious 
religious sense in man, however or when- 
ever expressed. Neither Ingersoll nor 
Bradlaugh saw that the crudest Mumbo- 
Dumbo idolatry of the savage does really 
stand for some point of rapport between 
the seen and the unseen, and that, so 
long as the mysterious sacrednes of life 
is acknowledged and reverenced, it mat- 
ters little by what symbol we acknowl- 
edge it and do it reverence. 

One may consider that the present 
age is an age of spiritual eclipse, though 
that is not the writer’s S opinion, and ques- 
tion with Matthew Arnold— 


What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 

At eve by the palm-shaded well? 
Who guards in her breast 

As deep, as pellucid a spring 

Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure? 


What bard, Fotans 
At the height of his vision, can deem 


F aircon leaves in russet and brown, 
Autumn leaves in red and gold; 
The wind is shaking them trembling down 
Dank with fog and chilled with cold. 


Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 

As flashing as Moses felt 

When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste— 

Can rise and obey 

The beck of the Spirit like him? 


yet the sight of one who sees is 

worth more than the blindness of a 
hundred that cannot see. Some people 
are born with spiritual antenne and some 
without. There is much delicate wonder 
in the universe that needs special or- 
ganizations for its apprehension. “One 
eye,” you remember, that of Browning’s 
Sordello— 


. one eye 
In all Verona cared for the soft sky. 


In these imponderable and _ invisible 
matters, many are in a like case with 
Hamlet’s mother, when she was unable 
to see the ghost of his father which 
he so plainly saw. “Yet all there is I 
see!” exclaimed the queen—though there 
she was quite wrong, as wrong as Mr. 
Ruskin when he could see nothing in that 
painting of Whistler’s but a cockscomb 
throwing a paint-pot at a canvas and 
calling it a picture! 

Many people who have sharp enough 
eyes and ears for their own worlds are 
absolutely blind and deaf when intro- 
duced into other worlds for which nature 
has not equipped 
them. But this by 
no means prevents 
their pronouncing 
authoritative opin- 
ions in those worlds, 
opinions which 
would be amusing 
if they were not so 
impertinent. Many 
literary people proclaim their indifference 
to and even contempt for musiec—as if 
their announcement meant anything 
more than their music deafness, their un- 
fortunate exclusion from a great art. 
Mark Twain used to advertise his pref- 
erence for the pianola over the piano— 
as if that proved anything against the 
playing of Paderewski. Simi'arly, he 
acted the bull in the china shop in re- 
gard to Christian Science, which cannot 
be the accepted creed of millions of men 
and women of intelligence and _ social 
value without deserving even in a critic 
the approach of some respect. 

But humorists are privileged persons. 
That no doubt accounts for the aston- 
ishing toleration of Bernard Shaw. Were 
it not that he is a farceur, born to write 
knockabout comedies—his plays, by the 
way, might be termed knockabout com- 
edies of the midd!e-class mind—he would 
never have got a hearing for his com- 
monplace blasphemies and cheap intel- 
lectual antics. He is undeniably “funny,” 





Pastel 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


so we cannot help laughing, though we 
are often ashamed of ourselves for our 


laughter. It was said of Wordsworth 
that he would botanize upon his 


mother’s grave. Of Shaw one can say, 
with even more truth, that he would 
dance an Irish jig upon his mother’s 
grave. To him there is nothing sacred— 
except his press-notices and—his royal- 
ties. 


IS so-called “philosophy” has an air 

of dangerous novelty only to those 
innocent middle classes born but yester- 
day, to whom any form of thought is a 
novelty. Methuselah himself was not 
older than Mr. Shaw’s “original ideas.” 
In England twenty years ago we were 
long since weary of 
his egotistic buf- 
fooneries. Of any- 
thing “fine” in liter- 
ature or art, he is 
contemptuously ig- 
norant, and from 
understanding of 
any of the finer 
shades of human 
life, or of the meaning of such words as 
“honor,” “gentleman,” “beauty,” “relig- 
ion,” he is by nature utterly shut out. 
He laughs and sneers to make up for 
his deficiencies, like that Pietro Aretino 
who threw his perishable mud at Mich- 
ael Angelo. So is it always with the 
vulgarian out of his sphere. Once Mr. 
Shaw dared to talk vulgarly of God to 
a great man who believed in God— 
Count Tolstoy. 

He had written to Tolstoy @ propos 
his ins‘gnificant little play The Showing 
Up of Blanco Posnet, and in the course 
of his letter had said, “Suppose the 
world were only one of God’s jokes, 
would you work any less to make it a 
good joke instead of a bad one?” Tol- 
stoy had hitherto been favorably inclined 
towards Shaw, owing to his friend and 
biographer, Mr. Aylmer Maude; but 
this cheap-jack sacrilege was too much 
for the great old man, who seemed to 
know God with almost Matthew Ar- 
nold’s 





. plainness as near, 
As flashing as Moses felt 


and he closed the correspondence with 
2 rebuke which would have abashed any 
one but the man to whom it was sent. 

Tolstoy was like Walt Whitman—he 
“argued not concerning God.” It is a 
point of view which people like Mr. 
Shaw can never understand; any more 
than he or his like can comprehend that 
there are areas of human feeling over 
which for him and other such bulls in 
china shops should be posted the deli- 
cate Americanism—“Keep Out.” 


Little mounds on the windswept heath, 
Little mounds of russet and red; 

The ghost of a sigh and a hero’s 
For the Belgian lads whom the wind mourns dead. 


wreath 





$$ -—— 
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DRIVING INTO THE PACK. 





The end of a long run by Donoho of Columbia, who has been aided by some of the prettiest downfield interference 

seen th.s season on any field. Donoho has come forty yards through a broken field in the end to meet tacklers in 

front and on both sides. There was no choice left but to make his last lunge straight ahead. The Columbia inter- 
ferer, on the ground, one leg in air, has made a last, but this time futile, drive into the Stevens tacklers. 


olumbia Football Comes to Life 


T IS well once in a while to take a 
| day off from Harvard, Yale, Prince- 

ton and teams of their class, and 
study some of the institutions that are 
building the game of football from the 
ground up. For this purpose there is 
no better place to go than South Field, 
where Columbia football, so long dor- 
mant, is enjoying a period of recrudes- 
cence that promises well for the future. 
The story of the rise and fall of the game 
at Morningside is too well known, and 
too deserving of oblivion to be retold 
bere. Columbia is seeking to build upon 
absolutely new and absolutely sound 
foundations for a long and prosperous 
future. On the showing to date I be- 
lieve this future is assured. 

The Morningside men are particularly 
fortunate in that they have not the 
temptation to “go after” the big teams 
simply because their own eleven may 
turn out to be unusually good, and so 
to swing into that hectic development 
that ruined the game for the light blue 
and white years ago. They are fortu- 
nate, too, in making their modest be- 
ginnings under a coaching system that 
would prove extremely valuable at some 
colleges with greater reputations. 

Nelson Metcalfe, the old Oberlin star, 
has complete charge of the eleven, and 
he set out single-handed to build up a 
team in four weeks before the opening 
game out of material much of which had 
never seen a game and certainly had 
never expected to play in one. Quite a 
large order for any man, no matter how 
capable. As it turned out, however, 
Columbia had made many friends 
through the announcement of the in- 


By HERBERT REED 


teresting experiment about to be under- 
taken and the manner of going about 
it as well. The result was that besides 
enlisting the aid of Tom Thorp, one of 
the greatest line players of a decade ago, 
and today one of the best of coaches, 
plain, downright interest on the part of 
capable outside coaches who were lovers 
of the game impelled them to volunteer 
their services. Thus two men who were 
trained under the successful Harvard 
system, Ted Withington and Charley 
Hann, have been of great aid almost 
from the beginning. There were also 
Telfer, a star end and punter from Dart- 
mouth, and Moffett, an old Pennsylvania 
halfback, to help out. 

It might be thought that the presence 
of so many volunteer cooks would inter- 
fere greatly with the work of the chef. 
This might have been the case had not 
the situation at Columbia been different 
from that at any other institution. The 
volunteers remained and will remain vol- 
unteers, but what Columbia is doing with 
the game belongs solely to Metcalfe. 

The season opened with a smashing 
and lopsided victory over St. Lawrence 
University. The victory helped mightily 
because of its effect upon the student 
body, and in making even more plain 
the real revival of a football “atmos- 
phere” at South Field, and for that mat- 
ter throughout the university. However, 
it did not help the team to any great 
extent. 

It was my good fortune to be in the 
crowd of 4000 or so that witnessed the 
second game of the season on Election 
Day against Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. I went to South Field to search 


out that which was good in Columbia’ 
play, and also to see what Coach 
Rodgers had been able to do with 
Stevens, for I had been told that the 
old Pennsylvania State College man hail 
planned some rather novel and effective 
plays. I was well rewarded, for I found 
much that was good in Columbia’s work, 
both individually and as a team, and 
there were flashes of good if sometimes 
ragged play in the work of Stevens. The 
promised Stevens plays, too, were inter- 
esting as well as sound in principle. It 
is still quite too ear'y to apply the rigid 
measure of criticism to Columbia’s work 
that because cf their established stand- 
ing must be applied to institutions like 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Army and Navy, which have 
been playing the game without a break 
for so many years. The present is thie 
time to look for the good, the encourig- 
ing features. 

In the matter of generalship, for in- 
stance, Columbia is not yet to be harsh- 
ly judged. The wonder is that it was 
as good as it was against Stevens, which, 
while not one of the strongest of thc 
smaller college elevens, boasted of husk) 
material and good coaching, even if there 
were periods in the course of the game 
when the engineers did not live up to 
that coaching by a considerable margin. 
It was to be expected, too, that the line 
defense would be rather weak, and for 
that matter it has been weak this fall 
at several institutions still far above 
Columbia’s class in the matter of foot- 
ball. The game between Columbia and 
Stevens resolved itself into a battle be- 
tween two rather weak defenses and two 
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WHAT THE HALFBACK HAS TO FACE. 


This picture shows an off-tackle play just as it looks to the halfback in the secondary defense, for whom it is 
headed. If the reader will put himself in this defensive man’s place he will get an idea of his responsibilities. 
The runner, Monroe of Columbia (No. 1) has succeeded in cutting inside the end (No. 2), but the tackle (No. 3) 


has not been boxed and looms up as a sudden menace. 


A guard (No. 4) has gone through to cut down the centre 


man in the secondary. However, the only chance for the runner is to turn out, which he has begun to do. 


promising forms of attack. The score 
of 15 to 6 in favor of Morningside was 
a fair measure of the two elevens on the 
(lay. 

Columbia has a string of good, up- 
standing, hard-running, shifty — backs. 
They have drive and deception, notably 
Littauer, Miller, Captain Simonds, and 
Donoho, and every one of them is good 
in a broken field. Donoho seems to be 
the best of the lot against a scattered 
eleven, but it must be remembered that 
his forwards and the other backs sup- 
ported him excellently when it came to 
individual interference. Stevens men were 
howled over all over the fie!d. It was as 
neat as anything I have seen this year, 
and promises to be even better before 
the present season closes. 

In other words, the Columbia players 
right now perform well one of the hard- 
est tasks in football—one that it some- 
times is utterly impossible to teach in a 
single season. There are crudities of 
course, but the theory is there, and that 
theory has been absorbed to a marked 
extent. Even when the Columbia men 
were flat on their backs they were able 
to roll over and use their shoulders or 
the upper part of their legs to good ad- 
vantage. 

It is probably due largely to Metcalfe’s 
experience and outspoken belief in the 
forward pass that the light blue and 
white has already begun to do so well 


with this much praise, and in some 
quarters much criticized, branch of open 
play. The Columbians do not always 
work it on the correct down, but I re- 
member distinctly one occasion when the 
long pass was tacked, on first down, to 
a long run made from kick formation. 
The putting together of these two plays 
swept the team in a few seconds from a 
spot deep in home territory clear down 
into easy striking distance of the 
Stevens goal. The individual execution 
was excellent on all Columbia’s forward 
passes, even those that failed, save the 
one time that a pass was hurled over the 
goal line on a fourth down. Again, the 
kicking game was wairly cared for, save 
that the Stevens artillerist was having 
one of his really good days and gained 
some ground in the exchanges from time 
to time. The kicks were well covered, 
too, the ball once being snapped up on a 
fumble for a long gain. 

In defense Columbia also proved fair- 
ly good, and one pass of an extremely 
dangerous order was knocked down. Let 
me say a little more about this pass of 
the Stevens men, for its theory was in- 
teresting. We all know that delay and 
deception are two of the necessary fea- 
tures of the forward pass. These are 
variously obtained, but at South Field 
I saw a part of that delay and that de- 
ception made by the clever use of a 
previous play. Stevens started a buck 


QUICK FOOTWORK BY A BIG BACK. 


through a quick opening down the side- 
line, and as a part of the play three 
backs swung clear across the field where 
they remained grouped as Stevens made 
the next line-up. But for slowness in 
the centre the play might well have 
worked. The eligible men had no one 
in front of them, or would have had no 
one had Stevens lined up quickly enough 
and gotten the second play off as fast 
as it was planned to go. As it was, the 
ball was snapped, the eligibles went down 
the field, a three to one combination 
against the defensive back. The ball 
was passed truly, and but for the quick 
individual work of the Columbia back a 
completed pass, with the best of chances 
for a touchdown, would have resulted. 

Stevens also showed some well-planned 
double pass plays that troubled the 
Columbia defense not a little, and indeed 
would trouble any team. Unfortunately 
for the engineers these too often did not 
go fast enough. The proper deception 
was there, but the machinery creaked 
and groaned far too often. 

Columbia’s principal need at this 
writing is better work in the line, and 
this I think will come before the season 
is over. There were flashes of good 
charging on attack, and now and then 
the men went through to the secondary 
defense, and there were good bits of 
breaking through by individuals on de- 
fense. 


Littauer (No. 4), one of Columbia's hardest runners, has come through cleanly outside of tackle, and turned sharply 


to weave his way through the Stevens secondary defense. 


A sample of good individual interference is shown at the 


right, where No. 9 is seen putting his shoulder into a Stevens player. A study of the faces of the Stevens play- 
ers at the left of the picture will show how much they have been bewildered by Littauer's shifty running. At 
this instant they have no idea of just where the Columbia back is heading. 


















Something New in Cows 


The Toadville Tidings advertises a 
cow for sale as follows: 

“For Sale—A full-blooded cow, giving 
milk, also three tons of hay, a wheel- 
barrow, a grindstone, two stoves, a scythe 
and a democrat wagon.” 

We have heard of cows that got chilled 
through and gave ice cream in cold 
weather, but this is absolutely the first 
bovine we ever heard of that was 
versatile enough to give hay, wheelbar- 


rows, grindstones and other farm neces- 


Nebo is in Ohio. It has always been in 
Ohio. 
—The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Press. 


Life in the Band is Not 
All Harmony 


Ellis Swayze and Bert Thomas had a 
fight at the band practice last night. 
They accused each other of blowing 
wrong notes. If the band boys are go- 
ing to fight over a little thing like that 


NG THE WORLD 


A Sticky Inducement 


A new electric sign calls your attention 
to the Oxnard Hotel. This hotel is ab- 
solutely modern and up to date, having 
just received a nice coating of tar on 
the roof. 

—Cor. of the Gary (Ind.) Post. 


The Merry Widows 


Mrs. A. E. Hafer entertained the 
ladies at her home in honor of Mrs. 
Shakleford of Minneapolis. <A_ social 





sities without making any 
particular fuss about it. 


Didja Ever Go Walnutting ? 


time was had by all. 
There being only widows 





—The Helena (Mont.) 
Independent. 


Shaking the Scorns 


Some people are as con- 
trary as a mule. So long 
as things go their way 
they are all right but the 
moment you disagree 
with them on any sub- 
ject they are ready to 
raise a howl, the jar of 
which is lable to shake 
the scorns from the tall- 
est oak in the forest. We 
look in pity on such little 
narrow egotistical people, 
every community would 
be better off without 
them. 

—The West Point ( Miss.) 
Times-Herald. 


He Seen his Duty 


The Burr Oak Acorn 
tells the news without 
fear of grammarians or 
favor to. sticklers for 
form. We quote: 

“The Asher Keeslar barn received 
several coats of paint. Erwin Garbine 
done the brushing and he done a fine 
job.” 

After Erwin had went over the barn 
twice and had came back to the place 
of beginning, he took off his overhauls 
and said he never had did a harder job in 
his life. 

—The Gallipolis (Ohio) Tribune. 


Remnant No More 


Word has been received here of the 
marriage of Miss Ima Remnant and Wal- 
ter Loyd, both of Martins Ferry, which 
took place in Cleveland. 

—The Martin’s Ferry (Ohio) News. 


Reactionary 


A Lawrenceburg man argues that Mt. 
Nebo is in Indiana. He is wrong. Mt. 
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© YOU'RE A 
PRETTY SIGtiT yUST 
LOOK AT THOSE HANDS 
AN’ THAT MOUTH. BUT 
YOU’RE GOING TO 


SUNDAY SCHOOL yUST 
THE SAME TO-MORROW ? 












—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


they won’t any of them be on speaking 
terms with each other. 
—The Henderson (Neb.) Tribune. 


Thursdaying 


J. W. Murphy and wife dinnered with 
Noble Fugard and family Thursday. 
—The Newton (Iowa) Herald. 


So Say We 


A food specialist is quoted as saying 
that “only a fool eats fried chicken.” 
Bring on the fried chicken; we'll be the 
fool. 

—The Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 


High Life in Byers 


Mrs. A. B. Myers delightfully enter- 
tained Monday afternoon from 4 to 6 
with a progressive bean party. 


—The Byers (Tex.) Herald. 





... 


present. 
—The Roberts (Wis.) 


News. 
On Good Authority 
Mrs. Jude Johnson’s 


oldest daughter is named 
Charity, and she is posi- 
tively the most. selfish 
young lady in this city. 
And Prudence Jenks, 
Charity’s chum, is as im- 
pudent as all get out. 
The boys say she is 

actually tough. 
—The Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe. 


Emulating the 
Clothespin 


Wash Dugan got caught 
on the clothesline in Hild- 
strom’s back yard Satur- 
day and cut his lower lip. 
—The Mercyville (Iowa) 

Banner. 


Conserving Beauty 


“Boots for women.” 

Girls, don’t wear them; they will de- 
stroy the view of those pretty silk hose. 
—The Gainesville (Tex.) Register. 


One or the Other 


Henry Brunghton has most all of his 
yard fence torn down by stepping over 
it. His wife will have to build the fence 
higher, or get Henry some glasses, so he 
ean find the gate. 

—Garber cor. Clarksville (Ark.) 
Herald. 


These Mad Wags 


Because his wife threw a pumpkin pie 
in his face during the course of an argu- 
ment on why the Lord made man first, a 
Missouri man named Piper is now re- 
ferred to by his friends as the Pied Piper. 


—The Pea Ridge (Ark.) Pod. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


XI 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventures of the erstwhile cook for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner Al- 
lingham, chronicled by the former during the progress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 


FOUN the Springerville hotel with- 

outen no trubbel a tall hit cud be 

seen plane fer some distans on enny 
side there want nothin much to obstruck 
the view ony mountain air wich is cleer 
Mister Editor becaus the town is at a 
heigth of moren seven thousand feet 
above sea level at the Noth end of the 
Apache fores in the foothills. 

The hotel was kep up by a ole feller 
name Hosford Hipple wich is a right 
funny name but no funnier than the 
propriter lookt he was settin in the mid- 
del of the bes room when I come in with 
a quilt over his sholters an his feet in a 
tub full of hot water whats the matter 
I says after we done said Howdy. The 
ole feller lookt at me a minit like he didn 
see me an then says yung feller ef twas 
ennybuddy else ast me that Id give em a 
right sharp anser but seein hits you Ill 
tell you the truth. 

Im a ole man he says an full of years 
an my plesshurs is few an fecherless they 
aint manny thins intrest me no more 
he says like they useter. Wine an wim- 
min an songs he says has one by one 
played out on me tho I kin now an agin 
take a finger or so of wisky with rellish. 
So I done gone back to the pastimes of 
my innercen boyhood he says most enny 
evenin you kin fine me playin tickytack 
on the winders of my nabers or spinnin 
tops on the kitchin floor or flyin kites 
ofin the rcof. When theys a fare wind 
blowin he says an the hot sun aint shinin 














A quilt over his sholters an his feet ina tub full 


of hot water. 





too feerce. An won oi 
my mos churrished div- 
vurshuns he says is 
stannin onto my head I 
fine ef I stan on hit fer 
an hour or sech a mat- 
ter arter meels onct in 
a while jumpin up an 
down keerful like hit 
gives me all the exer- 
cise a ole man needs an 
projuses a plessent an 
benefishul flow of blood 
in the locashun ware a 
fellers branes is said to 
be youd ought to try 
hit wonct he says. 

Mebbe I will when I 
git. tired of them other 
thins you menshunned I 
says whats that got to 
do with puttin yore feet 
into a tub of hot water I 
says becaus I had a 
noshun the ole feller was 
lyin. I was a comin to 
that he says ef you had- 
den interruptet youd a 
knowed sooner as I was 
sayin that there custom 
of stannin on his head warms a feller 
up like an projuses resful an senswus 
immoshuns but the trubbel comes in the 
fack that seems like hits plumb hard 
goin on the fellers feet hits gin me moren 
one stone bruise he says ef youd belief it. 
Hens I fine it desireble to jes 
drop my lims into a tub of 
hot water fer a spell arter- 
wurds sos to ease em up like he 
says thats simple enuff aint it. 

Yes I says hits might nigh 
weakmindet kin I git a room 
Im lookin fer a feller by name 
of Allingham what come in a 
nour or so ago. Ah says the 
ole man an a plessant perlite 
spoke feller he is I bin talkin 
to him twell jest a shake back. 
Loosy he ecallt out to a gal 
workin in the kitchin take 
this yung man up to nummer 
sixty foum 

The gal come into the door- 
way a wipin her hans on her 
apron an says alright aint you 
never goin to git outn that 
there tub Paw you bin settin 
thar sense supper yore chilld- 
blanes shud be plumb soffent 
by now never mine me says 
the ole feller irrtable like take 
this year guest upstairs. So 
we went up to nummer sixty 
four wich was a right big 








Youll hafto sleep with him says the gal. 


room with two beds into it an Allingham 
layin asleep in one on em youll hafto 
sleep with him says the gal name Loosy 
theys a roundup outfit in town an the 
other beds taken we air full up. What 
I says you aint got sixty four rooms 
fillt an she laft. That theres an iddee 
of Paws she says he allows hit souns 
more Mettapoltan like we begin num- 
merin em at sixty she says. O I says. 

So I went into the room an shaked 
Allingham who was breathin right heavy 
like he was asleep an he opened his eyes 
slow an says Jest a minit Pembroke you 
kin fix my warm bath an see you dont 
disturb me agin twell hits reddy so I 
grabt the bedcloths in one han an pullt 
them offn the bed now I says plumb 
riled I done fit one fite this evenin an 
I mought as well make a cleen up wile 
Im in the yumer. Im caught up with 
this geein an hawin I says an the rest 
of yore ontimely foolishness seems like 
I bin gittin nothin but ondesirabel words 
fum Meelankthun an nothin but silens 
an secresy fum you an hits beginnin to 
taste of the kag I says. 

Allingham set up in bed an yawnt 
an stretched hisself an drawd back the 
kivvers onto him an says Lem ef yore 
branes aint too het up with likker kin 
you reecal that there gal on the trane 
what tole you a lot of facks about her- 
self I wasn in a psishun to gatther an 
how you kep me on tenderhooks like 
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ever sense when a reel fren wud of re- 
leeft my feelins to wonct kin you blame 
me he says ef I shud attemp for to git 
revengment fer sech onry treatmen in 
my own ingeenyus way. Well I says 
she ony tole me three facks an she made 
me promus not to tell yeu 
but one aday and I done tole 
you two areddy that she was 
name Mary Hallock an she was 
goin to Californy an this years 
the evenin of the third day so 
I kin releef you now by tellin 
you the rest on hit she come 
fum Fidadelfya thats no re- 
leef says Allingham hits a 
plumb new tribbelashun. 

But I aint worryin no more 
now he says I was roped right 
handy fust off but when she 
choosd you as a trane com- 
panyun prefferibel to me he 
says hit give me paus I never 
cud fancy no gal long lessn she 
got good taste he says an ar- 
terwuds time an distans an the 
presshur of more immnent an 
importan matters done drove 
her from my mine shes ony a 
memry to me now he says a 
meer abstrakshun. 

That aint a right fitten 
name for to call a gal an her 
not aroun neither I says whats 
the meanin on it. Lemme see 
says Allingham hits difficult 
to xplane sos you kin un- 
nerstan hits thisaway sup- 
pose frinstanz I shud take what money 
you got in yore pokkit not meenin no 
harm hit wud be a meer abstrackshun hit 
souns worsen that to me I says. Well 
you aint the ony man got prejudises 
agin the abstrack says Allingham praps 
you prefer the koncrete now spose I 
shud knock you down an putt yore 
money in my pokkit an keep hit that 
there wud be a koncrete injry. I wud 
call hit a fitin matter I says. 

You aint got the pint yit says Al- 
lingham suppossin we was campt out 
on the mesy an I ast you to take a 
drink wud you take won why not I says 
ef hit was handy wich hit wudden be 
becaus by that time wed of drinkt hit all 
up thats irrelvent says Allingham the 
pint is that in a supposishus of abstrak 
case it aint reel wareas we bein ware we 
is an talkin together I asks you perlite 
will you have a tech of wisky yes I says 
ef youll git up an putt yore trowsis on 

an go over to the saloon. Now you 
got the diffrens he says that las was a 
koncrete suggesyun. They was some 
sense into that there reemark I says I 
cud unnerstan hit I reckn I got a kon- 
crete head I says. Im plumb glad you 
admittet the fack at last says Allingham 
an he laft hartly. 

I dont see nothin funny about that I 
says but yore speakin of takin my money 
remines me of somethin more importan 
Meelankthun an me was helt up on the 
way to St Johns an all my money-was 
stole ony ten or fifteen dollars I helt out 
fer luck what says Allingham dont tell 
me you went an cheatet the futpad I jes 
cyant belief hit do you figger that there 
was right honable who was hit said take 
my life ef you will but leaf me my hon- 
ner I dunno I says but hit want me. 

Honner is all right fer some pupposes 
I says but a feller got to eat an drink 





and carry the makins what wud we do 
broke out year forty leven miles fum 
nowhar. You got me behine you aint 
you says Allingham. Yes I says but 
sometimes you aint a right reelible back- 
. Stop. Goin off an leefin a feller an not 





I decidet to stay in bed. 


tellin him the whys an whuffors of it Im 
dispintet in you I says if you want to 
know. 

I aint overly intrestet says Allingham 
yawnin an stretchin out I may haf some 
good noos fer you in the mornin howsom- 
ever ef you kin compose yore mine in 
the meentime at pressent he says I cant 
spaar you no more time Im losin the 
bes part of my beuty sleep good night 
he says an turrnt over an begin breathin 
heavy wile I was yit thinkin up somethin 
right sharp to say. 

I was a worriten over this year pint 
twell I cleen forgot about the roomer 
what had ordred the bed Allingham 
wasnt sleepin on an so I climpt into hit 
an must of fell asleep becaus I waked 
up. Seems like in a cuppel of minits 
an I seen the outlines of a feller stannin 
into the middle of the room swayin bak- 
kards an forrards a muttren to hisself. 

Well sir for a spell I was plumb scairt 
bein half asleep thataway an then I 
reckernized the feller by his vois hit was 
that there Dingbat Jones the trapper Id 
seen in the saloon hed done got un- 
dresst an reddy to git to bed. He seen 
me bout the same time I seen him an says 
who alls into my bed the probullum haint 
so bad hit cyant be ontangled I says you 
kin ajust anny thin in time exseptin 
hangin I says I ast yore pardon Mister 
an I startet to pile outn bed. 

The feller drawd out a clasp nife bout 
a foot long an startet dancin roun an 
cussin so finely I decidet to stay in bed. 
Woof he says Im a wolf an Im plumb 
hongry fer blood an danced roun some 
more so I didnt say nothin jest waited 
pashunt hits best to yumer em Mister 
Editor when they gits thataway. Jest 
then I yeered Allingham movin caushus 
an fust thin I knowed he jumpt outn 
bed wavin a cuppel of six guns aroun 





his head an hollerin Doggone it I ainj 
bin to bed fer a month thout killin 4 
man fust seems like I cant git to slee; 
nohow who was that I yeern talkin jes: 
now. 

Well sir that there Dingbat feller give 
one look an grabt up his 
trowsis an snook outn the door 
quiet an Allingham set dow) 
onto his bed an laft fit to kil! 
Then he stopt laffin sudden 
an helt up a paar of over- 
hauls an says Holy Hossifa; 
an I says whatsamatter an he 
says git yore cloes on quick 
Lem an chase after that feller 
hes done taken my trovwsis 
well I says that aint nothin to 
brake a laig over you kin eit 
them in the mornin an besi<es 
you got hisn. 

In the mornin nothing says 
Allingham plumb savidge you 
dont unnerstan in one the pok- 
kits of them trowsis they was 
a black neck hankercher with 
holes into hit what a sert:n 
holdup feller wore this arter- 
noon fer a mask an as soon :is 
that Dingbat lights onto hit 
theyll be the Sherreff an « 
possy over year arter me 
what I says was you the holi- 
up man. 

Yes says Allingham dont 
stan thar like you seen a gos 
git yore cloes on and seek o11! 
them trowsis they haint 1 
rush over hit I says what I kin see. H 
struck me plumb rediklus so I begun i 
laff. 

Thats rite stan there snikkrin says A’- 
lingham vishus wile my hull fuche: 
hangs into the balans tomorrow I mi 
be inhabtin a fellons sell then youll re- 
gret yore urswile levty. Jest immage'n 
how sidesplittin twell be wen that there 
Sherreff gits hol of the black handkerche: 
I says Id give up fifty dollars to see hii 
an I laft some more twas right ammoosi! 

Well says Allingham youll likely giv: 
up moren fifty dollars becaus in the othe: 
pokkit of them trowsis is the money | 
taken offn you. What I says jumpin up 
an grabbin my cloes this years a plum!) 
seryus matter I says an bustid out arter 
Dingbat. 

I headet fer the saloon fust off an thar 
I foun Dingbat in the senter of a crowd 
of fellers plumb excitet with Allinghams 
trowsis on an the Sherreff stannin with 
the black handkercher in one han an my 
money in tother. Year I says tha: 
theres my money the feller what own: 
them trowsis jest tole me so. 

Aha says the Sherreff the holdup felle: 
wy didn you apperhend him becaus |! 
wantet to git my money fust I says hits 
a matter in which I am grately intrestc 
I says. 

Tut tut says the Sherreff my goo: 
feller aint you never learnt that offen the 
individjool must suffer sos the maggestv 
of the law kin be substained this way 
men he says an they all startet for the 
door. 

So we went over to the hotel an waked 
up ole Hosford Hipple an finely per- 
swadet him to leaf us git in an then we 
clumb the stairs to room nummer sixty 
four Dingbat an me be‘n pruden an 
takin up a cuppel of stratejikal psishuns 
in behine. 
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Business is booming! 














Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. — 











Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at home 
and abroad. 













Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 






Exports largely exceed imports. 






Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 






More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 






People are living better, and spending 
their money more freely. 









This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 











Such a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances never has occurred before, 
and probably will never occur again. 








Billions of dollars are passing over the 
merchants’ counters. 







The people who spend this money 
want the best service. 







They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 






They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which- 
quicken service, stop mistakes, satisfy 
customers, and increase profits. 









Over a million merchants have proved 
our Cash Registers to Le a business 
necessity. 


































St eerie gees 










Wiite for bockict to 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
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The New Woman 


By JAMES HENLE 


One Who Sees and Does Not Believe 


Mr. Henle’s ideas are, as he indicates, the exact opposite of our own, but he has a diverting certainty 


and sprightliness in stating them. Perhaps his arguments will explain why four great eastern states 


S EVERY ONE connected with 

Harper’s WEEKLY seems con- 

vinced, there is a Feminist Move- 
ment and there is a New Woman. I 
recognize that fact. That is why I say 
I see. But, unlike the persons connected 
with Harper’s WEEKLY, I am unable to 
picture this Movement and this Woman 
as anything save the product of hys- 
teria, sincere but cockleshell enthusiasm, 
a badly deranged sense of proportion, 
and general mental indigestion. That is 
why I say I do not believe. 

In the first place, the New Woman is 
not only new but rare. The Feminist 
Movement has caught up but a small 
percentage of our females. Just as the 
ballot is only one of the New Woman’s 
demands, so merely the desire to vote 
cannot be said to be a test of New Wo- 
manhood. That is only one of the 
emancipations to be accomplished. Wo- 
man is to be made free, intellectually 
and economically. She is the equal or 
superior of man and is to take her 
place as such. She is to do a count- 
less number of other mentionable and 
unmentionable things. This is the New 
Woman—and you don’t meet her often. 
But she is. She forms the core of the 
suffrage movement. She it is that gives 
it strength and vitality. 


Now there has always been in our 

womanhood this core of greater in- 
tellectual resiliency. Girls and women— 
especially girls—of this sort have al- 
ways .existed and always in all classes. 
You cannot and never could go 
to a dance, or to an office that employs 
a score or so of stenographers, without 
seeing this girl. She is “interested in 
things.” The girls about her think her 
“queer’—and come to her for advice. 
The men she knows are a trifle afraid of 
her; they have the feeling that she isn’t 
listening to their conversation. Her 
mother tells her that if she sits up late 
at night reading she will have to wear 
spectacles. 

There are other interesting things 
about her. She glances at the newspa- 
pers each day and tries to understand 
politics. In the early ’teens she lies in 
wait for Maude Adams at the stage door; 
a little further on in life she joins the 
crowd that cheers Mrs. Pankhurst. Ten 
years ago she would have smuggled 
“Ouida” into the house—now it is Ibsen 
or Shaw. And always she dreams. Some- 
times it is of the things that she is to do, 
sometimes it is of the things that are to 
be done by others, and often, very often, 
it is about the man with whom she is to 


recently refused to grant equal suffrage to women. 





fall in love. Of course she has her daily 
little flirtations, but with them all is the 
consciousness that they are not the real, 
the big thing that Love will be. Love 
is to be something so sacred she hardly 
dares name it to herself. Her friends 
will discuss it with her, and she will 
reply, but always with the knowledge 
that she is withholding from them her 
true thoughts upon the subject. Love is to 
be so tremendous—she certainly cannot 
imagine she will ever feel it for any one 
of the boys and men she sees about her— 
for Will, who loses his temper when he 
is beaten at tennis; for Charlie, who con- 
fesses that he spends a quarter of an 
hour upon his hair; for Walter, who likes 
to eat and makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact. The man she is to marry will 


be some one strong and mysterious, whic 


will make her tremble when he comes 
near her. He will want her and she will 
go to him. . There will be no questioning, 
no parleying. 


THs girl has always existed. The 

difference today lies in what be- 
comes of her. A few years ago a very 
definite fate awaited her. In one class 
she married a cotton broker who had the 
habit of dropping off to sleep after din- 
ner. In such a case she was apt, at thi 
age of thirty-five or so, to fall in lov 
with her daughter’s music teacher. Ii 
she did, her daughter’s music teache1 
didn’t stand much chance. In anothe: 
class she married a clothing merchant 
and took up settlement work and wo- 
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men’s clubs, finding nothing in them and 
civing to them little. In still another 
class she married a printer or a plumber, 
brought him forth children—and kept 
hidden in the bottom bureau drawer a 
school copy of Evangeline. 

Of course all this is changed. The 
secret. now seems to be that girls in their 
twenties and thirties and forties can re- 
main loyal to the hopes and aspirations 
of their teens. They are let loose upon 
the world as bankers’ daughters, teach- 
ers, Stenographers, and actresses, all with 
the same inchoate desire to “do things” 
and the corollary conviction that their 
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success is bound up with the triumph of 
Feminism. 

So we see that the New Woman wants 
o “do things.” She wants to make dis- 
coveries in science, to paint pictures and 
write poems, to direct business enter- 
prises and to build philosophies. Let us 
see how well she is equipped for such 
undertakings. We may dismiss at once 
the judgment that condemns her to the 
moral and intellectual level of children 
and musicians. That obviously is from 
a prejudiced source. Let us by all means 
be fair. Let us take her as she should 
be at her best—in our universities. 


OW the disheartening truth ypon 

which our college instructors seem to 
agree is that woman is readily receptive 
to facts and singularly unresponsive to 
ideas. From a course in history her 
usual acquisition is an appaling mass 
of dates. She will sit open-mouthed 
through a lecture upon the development 
of the drama-and at the close demand 
to know whether Hamlet or Othello is 
the greater play—and await pencil in 
hand for the answer. Her whole and 
sole object ordinarily is to pin down her 
instructor to a definite statement— 
something that she can carry away in 
her note-book for future use. She is 
impervious to a bold, space-clearing 
characterization, a poignant epigram, a 
scholarly assembly of causes and se- 
quences—in fact, to anything save a 
dry, bare statement of undisputed and 
indisputable realities. She wants some- 
thing she can understand. I fear that 
is the kernel of the difficulty. 

Of course the world of scholarship is 
only one in which woman has failed. Her 
failure there is especially conspicuous 
because of what has been predicted and 
predicated of her success. But through- 
out the entire field of human’ endeavor 
the same result is found. Woman can 
follow well enough, she can even lead a 
hunt over beaten trails, but she cannot 
strike out and find a new path for her- 
self. Except in her pursuit of her mate, 
which is too big a topic to be treated 
here, she shows astonishing lack of ini- 
tiative and inventiveness. She has not 
the power to create new images. 


HAT is just what woman is not able 

and never will be able to do. The 
creation of new images or of new ideas 
involves discovering similarities and re- 
semblances whose existence no one be- 
fore suspected. But to do th's one must 
consider the qualities of a thing apart 
from the thing itself. Woman cannot 
hope to do this. She can understand 
only something that she can touch or 
see, and from these things that she can 
touch or see she cannot abstract their 
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qualities. That is why a woman can 
never tell you why she likes a man or a 
piece of furniture. And since she is 
chained to solid realities, her only ad- 
vance lies through what her senses can 
discover for her or what man will te!l 
her. She ean never for herself see a 
subject in a new light, form an original 
generalization, or work to a distinctive 


conclusion. All her thoughts must be of 
things, never of ideas. For a Woman 


and a Thinker to converse is for an 
Englishman and a German to attempt to 
understand each other’s tongues; or, bet- 
ter, for two carpenters to endeavor to 
work together upon the same task with 
one employing feet and inches and the 
other the metric system. 

I have no desire to jump to a hasty 
decision. Yet the conclusion seems in- 
evitably forced upon me that what wo- 
man can never understand and what she 
can form no concept of is an abstract 
idea. The very fact that the demand for 
the ballot ranks so high in the Feminist 
Movement points to this same need of 
something tangible, something concrete 
to cling to. You can set no woman’s 
pulses to vibrating by telling her that 
she is being wronged by being treated as 
man’s inferior; to rouse her you must 
point out the possibility of being allowed 
once a year to go into a little booth and 
make a cross in a little circle. 


OMAN is incapable of grasping an 

abstract idea. She is therefore in- 
capable of ideals. To her the Ideal of 
Service must forever be foreign. And 
the one requisite, without which no real 
contribution to the progress of the com- 
monwealth can be made, is the Ideal of 
Service. Woman lacks this. do not 
speak of Joans of Arc—I talk of women 
as we see them loose today. And I am 
right. No woman has ever remained 
true to a cause; no woman has ever 
sacrificed herself for an idea. For a 
man she will give anything and for a 
child everything—but an appeal to her 
intellect leaves her unthrilled. 

Without the Ideal of Service there 
can be no service and woman can render 
none. In the higher sense, for the higher 
purposes of the commonwealth, she is 
economically, intellectually and ethically 
unfit. She is an anachronism and, in one 
sense, superfluous. Yet in another she is 
distinctly necessary to the welfare of 
the commonwealth. It is this last that 
at once blinds us to so much else in her 
and is in danger of being forgotten. 

What is to be the outcome? On all 
sides infinite twaddle; in all ranks in- 
finite mush. In all mouths meaningless 
phrases; in all minds frothy nothingness. 
What is to be the outcome? 

Woman will be given the vote. You 
can almost see the vote, and woman can 
understand it. She wants it and she will 
get it. I would never oppose that de- 
sire. The sooner she gets the vote, the 
sooner she will tire of 1t. 

And the New Woman? Her preten- 
sions will recoil upon themselves. With- 
out the depth of intellect that alone can 
make possible the achievements she 
plans, but with sufficient acumen to 
recognize her failures, her own common 
sense is sure to save her in the end. A 
long road she must travel, and false 
prophets and bitter disappointments she 
must face, but finally will she triumph 
in her defeat. 
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Ricochet 
“Have you ever earned a dollar in 
your life?” the judge sternly asked a 
prisoner charged with vagrancy. 
“Yes, your honor,” said the defendant. 
“I voted for you at the last election.” 
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stylish. Sizes 14 to 17. Guaranteed to wear 6 mon 
without fading, shrinking or ripping. It’s a wonderful 
box for the money and well worth a trial. Order today. 
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GOODELL & CO., Room 81, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
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By D. W. Sroppart 
Just to satisfy my curiosity, would you 
mind telling us the correct pro- 
nunciation of Brix Allaire’s name. 
Would you say “All air?” Or does it 
follow the simplified spelling rule and 
come out of the mill with an “A Liar” 
sound? 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


On Reformers 


From the Evening Staats-Zeitung: 
puis kind of reformer reminds us of 

the chief of the whole gang, the Most 
Hon. Hapgood, who when he is not on 
a hunt against the hyphen, is editing 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 


* Cracking Under the Strain ” 


From the Arkansas Democrat (Little 
Rock, Ark.): 

HARPER'S WEEKLY used to be a 
sane, well-balanced pub'ication. It 

seems: to have “cracked under the strain” 

of the European war. Just at present 

it rounds out our idea of a national Pur- 

veyor of Prejudice. 


From a “ Swedish-American ” 


By Ernst W. OLson 

WHILE I have read and enjoyed a 
number of good contributions to 
your journal during my trial subscrip- 
tion period this summer, I must say that 
such cheap flings and biased stabs at 
Germans and German-Americans as 
Harper’s WEEKLY has given I have not 
found in any of the dozens of dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies that come to 
our offices. If you can’t be impartial, be 
as fair as you can. That is what we 

Swedish-Americans are trying to be. 
You may notify the subscription de- 
partment that all letters of inducement 
to subscribe again are time, work and 

postage wasted. 

Rock Island, IIl. 


* Kultur ” and Suffrage 


From the Chronicle (Augusta, Ga.): 
A WRITER in Harper's WEEKLY 
says that the suffrage movement is 
“essentially the dawn of a super race.” 
Germany is the only country that now 
boasts of being peopled by “super-men.” 
In Germany the feminist movement has 
made less progress than anywhere else. 
—Montgomery Advertiser. 

At some time the vote will be given to 
the women. New Jersey does not be- 
believe that that time has yet arrived. 
President Wilson holds that it should be 
given them at this time. Mr. Taft dif- 
fers, saying that the country is not ready 
for the innovation yet. 





Congratulations All Around 


By W. H. Tortier 


HE announcement recently made in 

your journal to the effect that Mr 
W. C. Morris had been engaged to draw 
regularly the cartoons for Harper's 
WEEKLY was very gladly received hy 
readers of the WEEKLY in the inland 
empire of the Pacific Northwest, where 
Mr. Morris’s excellent work is so well 
known and appreciated. Harper’s is to 
be congratulated upon securing the ser- 
vices of one of the ablest and most tal- 
ented cartoonists of the day, a worthy 
successor to Thomas Nast. Mr. Morris is 
entitled to congratulations upon securing 
a worthy vehicle through which to con- 
vey his messages, to not only the Ameri- 
can people but to the whole civilized 
world. 

The reading public is most to be 
felicitated over a connection which means 
for them the best in reading matter and 
cartoons that is to be had. 

We, out here in the Far West, are per- 
haps best able to appreciate the results 
that are bound to follow your announce- 
ment. 

Spokane, Wash 
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We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 








First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms censervatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “WEP: 





How to Steady 
Your Nerves 


Self-control—poise—the balance which 
enables you to meet and handle any sit- 
uation is the most valuable asset you can 
have. And—no one man living is so well 
able as Dr. John Harvey Kellogg to tell 
you how to care for and control your 
nerves. For years Dr. Kellogg has made a 
scientific study of the basic causes of 
nervousness. He has, for nearly forty 
years, been Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, affording him opportun- 
ity to observe, treat and prescribe for 
thousands of cases of nervousness. Thus. 
he speaks from experience—deals_ with 
facts. In his latest book, “Neurasthenia.” 
Dr. Kellogg tells you that nervousness is 
“a symptom—not a disease.” He also tells 
you how to get at the cause of nervousness 
so as to regain, and retain, nerve balance 
and control. Over 300 pages, with many 
illustrations, diet tables and instructions «s 
to exercise, rest and sleep. Price in Li- 
brary Cloth binding, only $2. Order to 
day. You take no risk. If not entirely 
satisfied, return the book at once for 
prompt refund. Send order and remit 
tance to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
3211 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Six Great Booksfor the Priceof One 
A War-Time Book Bargain 


Hours of 
Delightful 


Reading 
for You 


Complete 
Novels, Short 
Sories, Tales 
of Adventure, 
and Delightful 


Verses 





Six Attractive 
Cloth-Bound 
Volumes, 
Good Bible 
Paper, Large, 
Clear Type, 
Gold Decora- 
tions, Duotone 
Illustrations 


BALMORAL EDITION OF STEVENSON 


For Harper’s Weekly Readers Now for Only 


The European War in destroying the 
book market of England made possible 
this great opportunity for you. Nelsons, e 


the famous Bible publishers, overstocked 

with new editions, turned to this country for buyers, 
and sold the sets for the mere cost of paper and 
binding. The opportunity is most unusual—the books 
are a real bargain—but the offer is limited, and to 
get the sets you must act promptly. 

EXTRA SPECIAL! In connection with our Ex- 
traordinary Stevenson Offer above, we announce a 
limited number of six-volume sets of Famous Au- 
thors, including: 


KIPLING 


DICKENS HUGO 
DUMAS SCOTT POE 
SHAKESPEARE LINCOLN 


The binding, paper, type and size of these Standard 
sets are uniform with the Stevenson sets, and the 
same price—$1.60 per set including delivery charges 
—will prevail as long as the sets on hand last. 
Think of getting your favorite author—that partic- 
ular writer whose books you have long desired—in 
size and weight that are adapted exactly to hand, 
or pocket, or bag—that in a word are just what your 
ideas of a book are for comfort and utility—and at a 
price lower than you have ever known, or may ever 
know again for good books. 

Each book is 614x414 inches, bound in dark red, 
library cloth, with gold decorations, and frontispiece 
illustrations. The use of thin, strong white paper 
permits the same large type that was used in the 
old style bulky volumes. 

Stevenson’s tales breathe of the healthy, active, in- 
spiring, outdoor life—the salt of the sea—the clash 
of arms—the glamour and compelling interest of the 


story of adventure at its best. They 
combine correct English, masterly style 
and thrilling plot in an unusual degree, 
and have been adopted as masterpieces 
by schools and colleges. 


OWN YOUR OWN STEVENSON 


Most booklovers, old and young, have read Treasure 
Island, and A Garden of Verses, but each and every 
one of these 121 titles is worth reading again and 
again. There is something in Stevenson’s books for 
every member of the family—and there is not a single 
line that all cannot read and enjoy. Every collection 
of books, large or small, should contain Stevenson’s 
works, and this is the best chance you will ever have 
to get them at so small a price. Number of sets 
limited. 


Six Books for the Price of One---Act Now 
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Some good things people 
say about MURADS, The 
Turkish Cigarette. 


A famous American described 
MURADS as ‘“‘that delicious combi- 
nation of Life and Sparkle.” 


A European connoisseur said, ‘No 
Crowned Head smokes a better cigar- 
ette than MURAD.” 


The greatest living Turkish author- 
ity on cigarettes, recently said of 
MURADS: “They are Really Too De- 
licious’’. 

Your first Murad will convince you 
there is only one important thing to 
know about a cigarette—IS IT A 


MURAD? 
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EMPEROR AND KAISER 


An unusual photograph showing a meeting between the sovereigns of Austria-Hungary and Germany. 


























